






PRICE: Four Dollars a Year; Thirty-five Cents a Number. 
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» DECORATION AND. FURNISHING. 


ASEAE HERE RKAOD, 








ar th k Bie 


Manufactured at Limoges, France, by 
Masses. £. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & MOREL 
MAY BE HAD 
OF 
Dealers 
Everywhere, 
IN THE 
Latest Patterns 
FOR 
Zable. Use, 


and also in Plain Ware, specially adapted 
for amateur decorating. This China 
may be identified by the 


Decoration Stamp & Underglaze Stamps. 





Superjor and | 
Arustic Glassware, 


Comprising Ivory, Crystal, Etched, and 
Engraved Tableware ; Gas, Kerosene, and 
Electric Globes, Shades, etc., is made by the 


PHCENIX GLASS CO. 


of Pittsburgh, and. may be obtained of lead. 
ing dealers everywhere. 

Ask for the Phoenix Glassware and par- 
ticularly the 


WEBB ART GLASS 


manufactured exclusively by 
THE PHGENIX GLASS CO., 


Salesrooms, 729 Broadway, 
Cor.,. Waverley Place, New York. 


D. B. Bedell & Co., 


866 Broadway, bet. 17th & 18th Sts., N. Y., 


A LARGE 





HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION 
STOCK OF 


Fine China and Artistic 
Pottery, 


Conststinc or Noverties 1n Royat Worcester, 





Moore, Douttron, Crown Dersy, Drespen, 


RICH CUT GLASS. 


ARTISTIC LAMPS. 





Whenever and wherever you are buying 


Window Shades 


Ask your dealer to show our sfecialties, Our 


Transparent Cambric Shades 


Are very superior goods, the inside of which may be 
colored to suit the furniture and upholstery of the 
room. 
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(Registered.) 
Are a standard brand. All of our goods are to be had 
in the latest fashionable colors. Samples and es- 
timates furnished, See to it that you are always 
supplied with our 


EMPIRE SPRING SHADE 
FIXTURE: 


It is noiseless and never gets out of order. If your 
— endeavors to furnish inferior wares, send 
irect to 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 599 Broadway, {NEW YORK. 


& 110 Mercer &t., 
"PUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME 
Decoration. Send for Circular to 





iene for Decoration of every description painted 





Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, N, Y, 


Festival 
Embrowdenes. 


All the details of Church Embroidery 
constantly in stock. Silks, Cloths, “ An- 
gora bascaraic 8 **Rabais Velours,” Fringes, 
Galloons, broidered Designs, te- 
tonnes, etc. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


F. Lamb6, 


59 Carmine St., New York. 





Architectural Interior Ornamentation, 


ARTISTIC PAPIER MACHE 
RELIEF WORK, 


FRIEZES, WAINSCOTS, MOULDINGS, CAPI- 
TALS, ORNAMENTS, PANELS. Light as paper. 
Moderate cust. Correspondence solicited. Estimates 
and Suggestions free. LAFAYETTE W. SEA- 
VEY, Theatrical Scenery and Fresco, Photographic 
Backgrounds for Professionals and Amateurs. 


216 East Ninth St., New York. 


MERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, 


[LIMITED,] 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Artistic Embossed, Glazed, Inlaid, Enamelled and 
Decorated 


1les— 


for Floors, Walls, Fire-places, Cabinet Work, Archi- 
tectural Enrichment and general Internal and Exter- 
nal Decorative purposes. . 
Designs and estimates upon application. 
SuHowrooms, 116 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 








MORTIMER J. DOWNING, 


Late with Joun CHapwick, 
6 WEST 2oth STREET, N. Y., 
’ Importer of 
Antiques, Curios, 
and Bric-a-Brac, 
FURNITURE, PORCELAINS, 
BRONZES AND SILVER, 
Novelties for Wedding Presents a Specialty. 
Branch: BAR HARBOR, MAINE. 





THe TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
GLASS WORK DECORATIONS 


DESIGNS WITH ESTIMA TES SUBMITTED 


333 & 335 FourtH Ave., New York. 


MODERN ART WAIL-PAPERS 
AND DECORATIONS. 


M. E. DAILEY, 


(Late with WarREN, FuLLER & LANGE), 
Estimates promptly furnished for Decorating in all 
branches ; Paper-hanging, Painting, Frescoing in color 
and oil; High Relief in Blaster and Composition. 
Workmen sent to all parts of the country. Com- 
munications by mail receive prompt attention. 


251 Sixth Ave., cor. 16th St., New York. 








[ merusta- W alton Decorations. 





OVER ONE RUNDRED NEW DESIGNS. 


In all Styles—Japanese, Greek, Renaissance, Modern Renaissance, Venetian, Moresque, Egyptian, 
Louis XVI., Byzantine, Eastlake, Celtic, Florentine, Medieval, Modern—besides a vast num- 
ber of Conventional Designs of great Beauty and Utility. 


Borders from % inch to 18 inches in width. Ceiling Decorations, Ceiling Corners and Centres, 


Hangings, Dadoes, Wainscoting, Friezes 





EAS 


ART 
OBJECTS IN 


Panels, Plaques, Medal 
lions decorated in Metal. 
lic and Majolica effects, 
also electro - plated in 
solid metal in appropri- 
ate frames, 


rR. BECK & CO 





ye <ES 
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» FINE WALL PAPERS, 


CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, 
CORNER OF SEVENTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


~< 


LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON. 


These works of art can 
also be obtained without 
decorations or frames, 
Instructions for decora- 
tions presented to pur- 
chasers. 


OO aS RE 


ke 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


Manufacturer of the highest class under-glaze 


ART TILES. 


Hand-made Moorish and Renaissance Relief Tiles. 
Hand-painted Tiles and Mantel Facings. 
Old Dutch Blue Tiles. 


to order. 
Special attention to artists and amateurs wish- 
ing to decorate tiles. 
ART POTTERY, 
Bathgate Avenue corner 182d Sireet (Tremont), 
New York City. 


FOR NEARLY HALF A 
CENTURY 
/ owell Carpets 
HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED 


The word The Lowell 
‘LOWELL’ Ingrains, are 
appears in wound. up- 
CAPITAL on a hollow 
letters in the stick. which 
back of Lo- the U. S, Su- 
well, Wilton, perior Court 

decided to be 
View valid. trade- 

mark. The 
str. k *,in two 
solid pieces 
with the nante 








every 

of the pattern. 
Look carefully 
to the trade- 
marks, and be 
sure you get E 

the genuine BEWARE UF’G CO, 
LOWELL OF IMITATIONS. stamped with- 


carpets, in, 

These nec are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequal! rendering t espe- 
cially appropriate for artistic homes, For at at- 


THE BEST FINISH FOR WOOD 
FLOORS IS 


BUTCHER'S 


Butcher Polish Co., 
@ 9 &11 Haverhill St., Boston. 


We gladly furnish information on request. 


Art Stained Glass 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








EsTABLISHED 1841. 


W. H: PRIES, 
488 Canal StN. Y.City, 


ART WORKER in Wrought 
Tron, Brass, and Copper. 


Antique and Artistic designs in 
Andirons, Lamps, Candlesticks, 
Gas Brackets, and Fancy Goods 
of all descriptions. 


WILLIAM REITH, 


Art Stained Glass, 


134 N, 7th ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


ANTIQUE AND MOSAIC WORK A SPECIAL- 
TY. SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTI- 








eactive OORST-CLASS DEALERS. 


MATES UPON APPLICATION, 


WALL PAPERS. 
WARREN. LANGE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
129 East 42d Street, N. Y. 


(GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT). 
Solicit an examination of their specially prepared 
productions and importations, which for low cost, 
variety and novelty of design have never been ex- 
celled; also 
HANGINGS ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
BY 
THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS. 


Particular attention is called to a large and choice 
selection of Japanese, French, English and German 
goods recently imported. 


Walter H. Durfee, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


English 
Hall Clocks. 





Owner of the Patent for 
America for Tube Chimes. 


FULLER PARTICULARS 
BY MAIL. 


295 //igh Street, 


PROVIDENCE, 





THE 


Pennell Art Specialties, 


COMPRISING 
EXTENSION AND HANGING LAMPS, 
Candelabra, Mantel Ornaments, Jewel Cases, 
Upright and Hanging Jardinieres, Tables, 
Umbrella Stands, Hat Racks, Clothes 
Trees, 5 o’Clock Kettle Stands. 
ANDIRONS AND FIRE-PLACE APPURTE- 
NANCES, 
And other odd and useful art goods, are of 
UNIQUE DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP, 
Presenting novel combinations of 
FINE WOODS, WROUGHT 
AND ART TILE. 
Examples may be seen at the following dealers, 
among others: 
Keeler & Co., Washington St., Boston. 
Olde London Streete, 728 & 730 Broadway, New York, 
Phoenix Glass Co., 729 Broadway, New York. 
— Waanamaker, Philadelphia. 
ayward & Hutchinson, Washington, D. C. 
Spiegel & Co., Chicago. 
Lameret Furniture Co., St. Louis. 
E. E, Isbell & Co., 58 West 4th St., Cincinnati, 
“W.-H. Glenny & Co., Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 
C. Henry Whitaker, Syracuse. 
Novelties are being constantly brought out. 
PENNELL M’F’G CO., a1: Centre St., N. Y. 


Correspondence invited. 


TIDDEN & ARNOLD, 


Stained Glass 


AND 


Metar-Work, 
102 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


(3 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HE NEWEST THING IN ART-STAINED 
glass is the Metallo-Mosaics made by 
The Belcher Mosaic 
Glass Co., 
125 FirtH Ave., New York, 


which may be supplied to public buildings and private 
dwellings hough any reliable architect or decorator. 
The most beautiful effects in mosaic glass are secured 
without brush or paint work. Manufactured under 
royalty in the principal countries of Europe. Awarded 
Silver Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 
London, 1885. Awarded First Prize, New Orleans 
Exposition, 1886, 


Open Fire-Places 


The Largest Manufacturers, 
The Most Extensive Warerooms, 
And Most Varied and 
Artistic Designs 
of any Establishment in this country. 
(Established 1844.) 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


IRON 

















Butr Printing Louse, Irankfort aud Jacob Sts., N.Y, 


38 & 30 West 23d St., N.Y. 




















> BOOKS, PERIODICALS, STATIONERY. & 








WILLIAM OF GERMANY. 





A Biography of 


WituiaM I. 





German Emperor and King of Prussia. By ARCHI- 
BALD Fores, the famous war correspondent. 1 
vol., ramo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


ENGLISH WRITERS, VOL. II. 


Being an attempt towards a 


History oF ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. 


By Henry Morey, LL.D. Vol. II., from Caedmon 
to the Conquest. Vol. I., new edition now ready, 
contains from the Earliest Times to Beowulf. 
Each in one vol., r2mo. Price, $1.50. 





BYRNES-HAWTHORNE SERIES. 


From the Diary of Inspector Byrnes, Chief of Detec- 
tives, New York. By Jutian HAWTHORNE. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
SECTION 558; OR, THE FATAL 


LETTER. 





New Editions Now Ready of 
An AMERICAN PENMAN. 





A Tracic Mystery. 





Tue GREAT BANK RoBBERY. 





Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00, 


A NEW BOOK BY MAX O’RELL, 
Author of “John Bull and His Island,” etc. 
Joun Butt] un10R; oR, FRENCH 





AS SHE IS TRADUCED. 





Boards, 59 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


CassELL’s CoMPLETE POCKET 





GuIDE TO EUROPE. 





Edition for 1888. 16mo, leather binding, $1.50. 


Complete catalogue free on application. 
Cassell & Company, Limited, 


104 & 106 FourtH Ave., New York. 





NOW READY: 
A NEW BOOK BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
THE 


MAKERS OF VENICE. 


Doges, Conquerors, Painters, Men 
of Letters. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ The Makers 
of Florence,” etc., etc. With numerous 
illustrations. 1I2mo, $3.00. 


‘*Mrs. Oliphant’s hand has not lost its 
cunning. ‘ The Makers of Venice’ is even 
more delightful than ‘The Makers of Flor- 
ence.’ The writing is bright and animated, 
the research thorough, the presentation of 
old Venetian life brilliantly vivid. . . . We 
are grateful to Mrs. Oliphant for this very 
charming and instructive volume.”—S/ack- 
wood’s Magazine. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Four New Books. 


Heartsease and Rue. 


A new volume of poems by James RussELi 
Lowg.t. Witha fine steel portrait. Beautifully 
printed and tastefully bound. $1.25. 


The Second Son. 


A Novel. By Mrs. M. O. W. OttpHant and 
Tuomas BariLtey ALDRICH. 12mo0, $1.50. 


Paul Patoff. 


By F. 
Singer, 


Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘‘ A Roman 
etc. x12mo, $1.50. 


Their Wedding Journey. 


Wittram Dean Howetts. New edition. 


Ifustrated andenlarged. $1.50. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


1» East SeveNnTEenTH St., New York. 


| Ledéeia, Green & Co.! 











gt Nie j Books of 


Unusual Interest.| 


MAXIMINA. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I 


The Long White Mountain ; 


Or, A Journey in Manchuria, with an Account of the 
History, Administration, and Religion of that 
Province. By H. E. James of Her Majesty’s 
Bombay Civil Service. With a map, 1o full-page 
illustrations, and 28 illustrations in the text. 8vo, 
cloth, $6.00. 

“A curious and original book of travels into a 
country very little known or visited.” 


The Island: A Novel. 


An Adventure of a Person of Quality. By RicHarp 
WHITEING. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

> r Whiteing reveals power of a high 

order. His characters have the aspect of life and his 

scenes have caught a flavor of the freshness of nature. 

The point of the book is its satire. Such 

good work is rare as modern satire goes.''— Scotsman. 


of ‘The Marquis of Pefialta.’ 
$1.50. 


I2mo, 


Madrid at the time when the revolutionary fever was 
rife. The heroine is a beautiful girl from the pro- 


Liberal journal, Her character is drawn with mar- 
vellous fidelity. Journalism, politics, and society 
life furnish the scenes, which 
brilliant touch. The book abounds in witty and 
humorous episodes, which form all the deeper con- 
trast with the more serious and tragic poy of the | 
story. It is one of the notable novels of the day. 


INITIALS AND PSEU- 
DONYMS. 


By Rev. WILLIAM CusHING. Second series. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00 ; half morocco, $6.00. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing the | 
waren of the supplementary volume of aa 
jilliam Cushing’s *‘ Initials and Pseudonyms.”” Th 
volume has been prepared with the utmost care to 
insure accuracy ; and a vast amount of biographical 
and bibliographical information has been incorporated. 
The two volumes contain unquestionably the fullest 
and most accurate compilation of the sort extant. 
They are simply indispensable to all libraries and | 

literary workers, 
Also, uniform with the above, First Series. 
cloth, $5.00; one-half morocco, $7.50. 


The Story “of Creation. 


A Plain Account of Evolution. By Epwarp CLopp, 
author of *“*The Childhood of the World,” etc. 
Nak, 7 woodcuts and diagrams. Crown 8vo, 
cloth @. 

“The object of this book is to present, in as clear 
and compendious a form as the important nature of 
the subject permits, an account of the origin and 
development of the universe, with its totality of 
living and not-living contents. 


IV. 
Our Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy. 


By Josep and EizasetH  Rosins 
authors of ** A Canterbury ving ngs > ol 
With map and 124 illustrations 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

“This book is the account of a journey made over 
the old post-road, and followed by Sterne in his Sen- 
timental Journey, to-day almost unknown to tourists. 
That they might faithfully keep to his route, the 
travellers rode a tricycle. The book contains over 
120 of Mr. Pennell’ s sketches, and ‘A Map of France | 
as We Saw It. 

“A volume of uncommon and rather eccentric 
charm. . . The illustrations are quite admir- | 
able.”—N. Y. (Sunday) Sun. 


PENNELL, 
etc., etc. 


8vo 
y Joseph Pennell. : 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 
BN OE Es cnn ccnachateiethéenenntoe $x 
NAPOLEON AND THE RussiAN CAMPAIGN...... 1 
ee ND nan x.n:0k 60 %se pneeewosecs 
Wuere Love 1s THeRE Gop Is ALSO 
THe Two Pitcrims.......... .... 
A Russ1AN PROPRIETOR 
Tue VAGRANT 
Vv. Wuat to Do 
| Tue_ INVADERS 

THREE NEW BOOKS BY MRS DESALIS. Les MiskraBces, 5 vols., Illustrated edition. 

+ do Popular Edition, in one vol... 

Oysters a la Mode. Tennyson’s Works, ** Handy Vol.,” 8 vols. 

Mrs. SHILLABER’s Cook Book 
BURNHAM BREAKER 
Tue Giant Dwarr.... . ; 
BovHoop oF LivinG AUTHORS...........+..- 
Famous AMERICAN AUTHORS 
Girts’ Book or Famous QUEENS. 
Who Savep THe Suip?.... _ 
Fairy LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH Provinces... 





Or, The Oyster and over a hundred ways of cooking 
it. 12mo, 60 cents, 
Soups and Dressed Fish a la Mode. 
12mo, 60 cents. 
Sweets and Supper Dishes a la Mode. 
12mo, 60 cents. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Savouries a la Mode. 12mo, 40 cents, 


Entrées a4 la Mode. 12mo, 60 cents. For sale by all booksellers. 


TT. Y. Crowell & Co., 


NEW 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
price by the Publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


15 East SIXTEENTH ST., NEw YorK. 


Sent on receipt of 


13 AsTOR PLACE, York. 








First Editi sold p blication. Second 2 - rINrrn 
""Siadunupitesen | [OSErH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS 


e 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 
Nos. 659 (Crowquill), 290 and 16z, 
FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, 1 and Ladies’, 
* | FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 


A NOVEL WITH A PLOT. 


The Truth About 
Tristrem Varick 


BY 


EDGAR SALTUS. 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 
50 cents. 

In this novel Mr. Saltus has treated a subject hither- 


HENRY HOE, Sore Acenrt, 


Gotp Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 


170. 


849. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St. N.Y, 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 


| 


By F. 


By Don ARMANDO PALACIO VALDEs, author | 


This powerful and dramatic work describes life in | 


vinces, married to an aristocratic young editor of a | 


are painted with a | In Far Lochaber. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| A SPRING THOUGHT. 
| ALL’S AT AN END. 


oo | 
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| 


| 





| By 


LORE FFF OD 


‘Harp er’s Mag cazine. 


APRIL. 


A LIS? OF CONTENTS. 


A Winter in Algiers. First Paper. 
A. Bripcman. Beautifully illustrated by the 
author; 


Studies of the Great West. 
By Cuarces Dup_ey WaRNER. 
II. Economic and Social Topics. Minnesota and 
Wisconsin ; 


Ac ng and Authors. 

By C. Coguetin, With fifteen Illustrations, includ- 
ing sketches from life of SARAH BrrnHaRpT and 
of Vicrorien Sarpovu during the rehearsal of 
La Tosca. 


A Novel. 


By Wititam Back, 


The Leavenworth School. 
By Cuarves Kino, U Illustrated by 
ZOGBAUM ; = 
Ananias. A Short Story. 
Jor. CHANDLER Harris (‘* Uncle 
With an Illustration ; 


Part IV. 
Rm. Fe 


Remus"). 


The Humors of a Minor Theatre. 
| By F. ANSTEY. illustrated by FREDERICK BARNARD} 


Sweet Nelly, My | Heart's Delight. 
An Old English Ballad. With two Full-page Illus- 
trations by Epwin A, ABuey ; 


Chita: A Memory of Last Island. 
By Larcapio HEARN. 
A Novelette, Complete in this Number; 


The Shepherd Looking Eastward, 
Softly Said. 
A Sonnet by Witt1am W i With an Illus- 
tration, the Frontispiece to the Number, by ALFRED 
PARSONS ; 


Japanese Ivory Carvings. 
By WituiaM Ex.iot Grirris, Illustrated ; 


The City of Columbus, Ohio. 


By Desuier We cn, Illustrated ; 


Poetry: 
TO ISAACK WALTON. By Anprew Lance; 
IN APRIL DAYS. By Harrier Prescorr Spor- 


FORD ; 

ON THE HILL-TOP. * ELIZABETH STODDARD ; 
Ricuarp E. Burton; 

By yt Reap Goopae. 


Taking One Too Much at One’s Word. 


Full-page Illustration by Grorce pu Maurier, 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Georce WiLuiaM Curtis, 


Editor’s Study. 


By Wittiam Dean Howe.ts. 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuartes DupLey Warner. 
Illustrations by W. P. Snyper, FREDERICK BARNARD, 
and C. S, Remnart. 


Literary Notes. 


By Lawrence Hutton. 


> ‘ 
Harper's I eriodicals. 
PER YEAR. 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ° ° $4 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . ° ° . 4 
HARPER'S BAZAR ° ° 4 
HARPER'S YOUNG PE OPLE . 
Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 
(er HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 


Published by Harper & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


oo 
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to unexploited i in fiction. The scene is Fifth avenue, 
the action emotional, the plot a surprise. ‘* There 
is,’ some one has said, ** as much mud in the upper 
classes as in the lower. Only in the former it is 
gilded.”” This aphorism might serve as epigraph to 
TRISTREM VARICK, 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 


BELFORD, CLARK & CO., 
Publishers. 


OUTOF 
PAPER? 


Mail rates, 16 cts. 
pound. 

Express often 
cheaper. 


per| 





which we sell BY THE POUND from 15 cents upwards. 
sent, giving sizes, number of sheets to a pound, etc. 

SAMUEL WARD CO., (Incorporated), 

STATIONERS, 

178 to 184 Devonshire St., 


Wedding and Visiting Cards, 


SK YOUR STATIONFR FOR T 
Boston Linen, Boston Bond, Bunker Hill Linen, 
FINE PAPERS 
If he does not keep them, sendus 3 two-cent stamps for samples of these and 
other writing papers, representing more than 


AND ENVELOPES. 


o VARIETIES, ” 


information 


& PRINTERS 
Boston, Mass. 
a Specialty. Send for Samples. 


ENGRAVERS 


Stamping, etc., 





SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED ; CONTAINS A VERY INTERESTING ARTICLE 


BY WILLIAM P. LONGFELLOW 


“THE GREEK VASE.” 


With Illustrations e Oy Sidney L. Smith, and others. 
oa Museum of Fine Arts 
Englefield Collection. 

article highly instructive. 


and Mr. 
ART 


1. = 
AMATEURS 


ON 


From vases owned by the Boston 
Clarke, 

WILL 
Among other features of this 


and in the 
FIND this 


number may be mentioned illustrated articles on “ Water- 


loo,” “Gibraltar ;” 


ford de Meissner ; 


stories by Thos, 
a paper by Gen. 


charts, etc,) ; a serial by F, J. Stimson ; 


A. Janvier, 
Greely, Chief Signal 
Officer, on “ Where Shall We Spend the Summer 
Robt. Louis Steven- 


Sophie Rad- 


” (with 


son’s usual monthly paper; poems by G. P. Lathrop, Ellen 


Burroughs, T. W. 


Higginson, G. 
Thomas, etc. 





Price, 25 cents a Number ; 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, 


R. Thomson, 


Edith M 


$3.00 a Year. 


743 


Broadway, New York. 
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“* The sumptuous series of ‘ Monographs on Ameri- 
can Architecture.’ ’’—PhAiladelphia Press. 


** The publishers have evidently spared no effort to 
make the volumes perfect in all respects.""—Bui/ding. 


Monographs of American 


Architecture : 
No. I. HARVARD LAW SCHOOL. 


H. H. Ricwarpson, Architect. 18 plates (Gela- 
tine from nature), 13x16inches. In portfolio. $5.00, 


No. II. THE HARTFORD CAPITAL. 
R. M. Upyoun, Architect. 22 plates (Gelatine 
from nature). 13x16 inches. In portfolio. $6.00. 


No. III. THE AMES MEMORIAL 
BUILDINGS AT NORTH EASTON, MASS. 
H.H. Ricuarvson, Architect. 22 plates (Gela- 
tine from nature). 13x16 inches, Also, 2 litho- 
graphs. In portfolio. $6.00. 


No. IV. THE MEMORIAL HALL 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. Ware & Van 
Brunt, Architects. 13 plates (Gelatine from 
nature). 13x16 inches, Also, x photolithograph, 
In portfolio. $5.00. 


No. V. TRINITY CHURCH, BOS- 
TON, MASS. By C. D. Gamspritt and H. H. 
Ricuarpson. A portfolio, giving 22 Gelatine 
views and 1 heliochrome, 13x16 inches, of this 
celebrated church. Also, a fine portrait of H. H. 
Richardson. $10.00, 

‘*To build such a structure is given to few ; but to 
appreciate its beauty is possible forall. These really 
beautiful reproductions have the widest interest, and 
have their largest value for persons of general taste 
and cultivation. By this publication the literature 
of American architecture has been very splendidly, 
beautifully enriched.” — Boston Advertiser. 





Complete catalogue of illustrated and fine art 
books, juvenile and educational works sent free to 
any address on application. Send for it. 


Ticknor &P Co., 


BOSTON. 





Miss M. LOUISE McLAUGHLIN’S 
ART BOOKS. 


PAINTING IN OIL (Just Published), $1.00. 
SUGGESTIONS TO CHINA PAINTERS, $1.00. 
PoTTERY DECORATION, $1.00. 
CHINA PAINTING, 75 CENTS. 





For sale by all art dealers. Sent on receipt of 
price by 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
61, 63 and 65 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI, O 





High-Class Etchings 
At Moderate Prices. 








To Lovers AND COLLECTORS 
orf RARE AND CHOICE 
BOOKS. The largest and 
most carefully selected. assort- 
ment of the Best Authors in 
all departments of Literature, 
Curious Early-Printed Books 
and Illuminated Missals, fine 
Galleries of Engravings and 
Richly-Illustrated Works, em- 
bracing over 30,000 volumes. 
For sale by J. W. BOUTON, 
IMPoRTER & BOOKSELLER, 706 
Broadway; New Uptown 
Branch, 1152 Broadway, Vic- 
toria Hotel, New York. 


*,* Catalogue sent to any address on receipt of 
stamp for postage. 





THE FOLLOWING NEw AND PopuLaR 


E-TCAIN:G:S 


Have just been published by 


F'isuet, Auer & Scuwartz, 


94 FULTON STREET, N.Y, 





and are to be found at all the leading Art Establish- 
ments throughout the United States; 





Etched by 

The Bridal Procession.............++- C. J. Turner. 
Afternoon Jas. S. Kine. 
ee — sd 

The Fog Warning . ........ Hamitton HamILton. 
When the Swallows Home- | “ 

eg rrr 

The First Communion........... Tuos, Hovenpon. 
Si. cotciececivesenedoedeoeten H, P. Spare. 
PID erinciiwecene scaxnneninand F. W. Freer. 
er R. De Los Rios. 
When the Shadows Veil the Meadows.. Hy. FARRER. 
EME ENE osn0eeeeceaseneaees W. H. SHELTON. 
In Summer Time.... ....22.0¢ FRANK A, BIcKNELL. 


ED PRNORE TUNG: 66. ocsccscsocs 
Doris ; ‘The Shepherd’s Maiden... Max RosENTHAL. 


GB Al the above are copyrighted subjects, and 
purchasers can feel assured that no inferior 
reproductions of the same can possibly come 
into the market. 


_ Fisner, Apter & Scuwartz also beg to call atten- 
tion to their exquisite designs in Floral and other Art 
Studies, to be found at all the leading Art Dealers. 





FIFTH AVENUE 
ART GALLERIES, 


366 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Just Published: the new descriptive 
catalogue for 1888, with 24 cllustrations. 
Matled on recetpt of ten cents.— 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.,| 
London, and 20 East 16th Street (Union 
Square), New York. 

“* Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co.'s new 
catalogue is an excellent innovation. Instead 
of being a bald list of titles and prices, it ts 
full of interesting notes on the artists and 
their works. Such a catalogue is a most 
excellent guide from which to order etchings.” 
—New York WorLp. 


INE Books, 
Litchings, and 
Etngravings. 


| 
| 
| 





E. F. BONAVENTURE 


Respectfully invites attention to his new 
establishment, 


No. 332 FIFTH AVENUE, 


In “* The Cambridge,” 


Cor. 33d Street, NEW YORK, 


where amateurs and collectors will 
find an especially complete and in- 
teresting stock of rare and curious 
Books in fine bindings, Works of Art, 
Etchings and Engravings, at prices 
from $3.00 upward (suitably framed 
for presentation) together with a full 
line of French Novels and current 
literature. 








Brancu;: 2 & 4 Barcray St., Astor House, N.Y. 


THE 


JORDAN L. MOTT, 


EDWARD KEARNEY 


COLLECTIONS OF 
M. odern P aIntings. 


SUPERB EXAMPLES OF 


TRO YON, BRASCA SSA T, 


DAUBIGNY, FROMENTIN, 
BOUGUEREAU, VON BREMER, 
SCHRE VER, DIAZ, 
VOLLON, COROT, 
ISABEY, GEROME, 
COURBET, VIBERT, 
ROUSSEAU, DETAILLE, 
DUPRE, KNA US, 
BONHEUR, MERLE, 
MADON, And Others. 


TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION WITHOUT 
RESERVE AT 


CHICKERING HALL, 
Fifth Ave., cor. 18th St., 
Tuesday and Wednesday Ev’gs, 
March 27th and 28th, 


At 8 o'clock, 





ROBERT SOMERVILLE, 


AUCTIONEER, 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 


FACULTY: 
SIGNOR A. E. APOLLON, Sculpture. 
MR. S.R. BURLEIGH, Painting and Portraiture. 
MR. WILLIAM BRIGGS, Drawing. 
Wir ABLe AssisTANTS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 
A complete and thoroughly progressive course in 
Drawing, Painting and Modelling, for the preparation 
of Artists and Teachers, leading to graduation and 
Diptoma. 
_ Special Courses for Advanced Pupils. Portraiture 
in Crayon, Oil and Water Colors. rchitectural and 
Artistic Sculpture. China Decorating a Specialty. 
Art Embroidery. 180 Hours per term of FREE COL- 
LATERAL ADVANTAGES. Send for Illustrated Calendar 
free. New England Conservatory, 
E. Tourjez, Dir., Franklin Square, Boston 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL. 





Study, Water Color and Oil Painting, Modelling in 
Clay, Wood Carving, Repoussé Brass Work, Drawing 
for Illustration, Architectural and Machine Drawing. 
Tuition Low. 
course. Post Graduate Course at half rates. Tent 

ear began Oct. 3d. Send for Catalogue to Prof. 
WALTER S. GOODNOUGH, Director, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Please mention this paper.) 





ESTABLISHED 186s. 


THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 


4 &6 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


[| Seergerios in Portrait. Landscape, Still Life, 

and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and China Painting. Cir- 
culars on application, Sketching Classes he the 
summer a special feature. 











. . 
China Painters SWy é:cpine 
MAT GOLD, expressly prepared, $1.00 per box, 
postpaid, with full directions. TAR PASTE for 
stencilling background from Cu1na, preparatory for 
painting, 50 cents per bottle, postpaid. ‘* Practical 
Hints on China-Gilding”’ free. 


OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 


853 Broadway, cor. 14th St., N. Y. 
Instruction in all Branches of Art all the year 
round. Correspondence invited. Mention this journal. 





Metropolitan Art School, 


2 WEsT I4TH St., NEw York. 

(‘The Knickerbocker.”—Take Elevator.) 
THE JEWELLED ROYAL WORCESTER 
raised and engraved GOLD; a specialty in China 
Painting, taught by a practical decorator; also, 
French Tapestry, Oil and Water Colors. Classes 
limited. Mrs, L. T. Hopcpon, Principal. 





23d STREET ART SCHOOL, 
24 West 23d Street, N. Y. (Two flights up.) 

‘A School of superior instruction in all branches of 
oil and water colors. 

Pupils prepared for the ** Students’ Art League.” 
Classes limited. 

Specialties—Portraiture, Miniature, China (over 
and under the glaze), ** Royal Worcester.” Also 
‘lapestry, with special designs. Orders received, 
A.C. T.AMR. Prncipar. 


MRS. MARY C. PURSELL, 

Pupil of the School of Art, South Kensington, Lond. 
PORTRAITS AND IVORY MINIATURES. 
Lessons in Drawing, Oil and Water Color Painting. 
Strup1o;: 326 Firru Ave., New York. 








| ESSONS IN ART. Mrs. Amos and Miss Cook 
4 have opened Classes in Oil and Water Color 
Painting, Drawing, and the various branches of 
Decorative Art, at No. 16 East 23d Street, N. Y. 
Circular giving terms and full particulars sent free. 


has classes in Black 
GEo. H. SMILLIE and White, and Oil 


and Water Color Painting, 337 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Country Sketching class, July and August. 








Mr. VICTOR DANGON, first gold medal 
from the ‘‘Ecole des Beaux Arts,” of 
Lyons, begs to announce to his friends 
and pupils that he has removed his studio 
to 1512 Broadway, corner 44th St., New 
York, where he gives lessons in DRAWING 
AND PAINTING, 


RANG’S COURSE OF HOME 
STUDY IN DRAWING, 
With Instruction by correspondence, 
under the direction of Mr. John S. Clark 
and Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, with experi- 
enced assistants. Improved methods, en- 
dorsed by the prominent educators of the 
country. Pamphlet, giving terms and 
special information, sent to any address 

upon application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia School of Art Needlework, 
1602 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Designs made to order, and embroidery, ecclesias- 

tical and secular, artistically executed upon all kinds 

of fabrics, All materials for such embroidery for sale. 











THE ORIGINAL 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART AND 
TECHNICAL DESIGN for WOMEN, 


120 West 16TH St., New York Ciry. 


Practical Design, as applied to Carpets, Wall- 
Papers, Prints, Oilcloths, and all fabrics, taught by 
thoroughly practical designers. Classes open through- 
out the entire year. Pupils can enter at any time. 

A Department or Home Stupy.— Instruction 
iven by letter ; examples, samples and materials sent 
e mail. Most complete method gxisting of Home 
Instruction. For circulars and forthe particulars 
address the Principat, FLORENCE E. CORY, 





By ORTGIES & CO. 


120 West 16th St., New York City. 


Diploma on completion of regular | 


CAN DO THEIR | 


ForRTHCOMING AUCTION SALES 
OF 
SPECIAL IMPORTANCE. 


THOMAS E. KIRBY, ° AUCTIONEER. 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, Mawnacers. 





On Monday and Tuesday Evenings, 
APRIL 2d and 3d, 


AttheAmericanArtGalleries 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Classes in Drawing, Decorative Design, Life | 


| Will be sold without reserve, by order of 
|B. Wotrr, Jr., Esq., Executor, the valu- 
able Private Collection of 


FINE MODERN PAINTINGS 
CHRISTIAN H. WOLFF, Eso., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


| which includes exceptional examples of the 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 





On Friday and Saturday Evenings 
APRIL 13th and 14th, 


At Chickering Hall, N. Y., 


Continuing Monday, April 16th, at THE 
AMERICAN ART GALLERIES, will be sold, 
absolutely without reserve, 


THE EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE 
COLLECTION OF 


HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS, 
FORMED BY 
HENRY T. CHAPMAN, Jr., Eso. 
OF BROOKLYN, 


which includes many rare examples of 
THE GREATEST MODERN 
MASTERS. 





BEGINNING ON OR ABOUT 


APRIL 20th NEXT, 


AT 


489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AUCTION SALE 
OF 


STRICTLY 


First-Class Furniture 


EVER HELD. 


THE POTTIER & STYMUS MAN- 
UFACTURING COMPANY, 


Reorganized under the firm-name of 
POTTIER, STYMUS & CO., 
will from this date relifquish all Wareroom 


Trade and confine their business to that of 
Manufacturing and Order Work exclusively 


The extensive and valuable stock of 


MAGNIFICENT FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
ARTICLES OF VERTU, 
RICH STUFFS, 

Etc., Etc., 


VALUED AT NEARLY ONE-HALF 
MILLION DOLLARS, 


contained in their great warerooms, 


489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


Will be sold by auction absolutely without 
reserve, beginning on or about 


APRIL 20th NEXT. 





carefully packed for shipment. 


important sales, address 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, 


MANAGERS, 
6 East 23d St., Madison Square, 


NEW YORK. 





*,* Out-of-town buyers can arrange to have goods. 


For particulars and catalogues of all of the above: 


fh 
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PHILIPPE ROUSSEAU, PAINTER OF ANIMALS AND STILL-LIFE. 


FROM A. GILBERT'S ETCHING AFTER E. DUBUFE’S PAINTING, EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS SALON OF 1876. 


(Copyright, 1588, by Montague Marks, 











Ip Wate Bank 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





ce weewe HE Franco-Spanish painter, Escosura, who some years ago 
disposed of a good mahy of his pictures in this country to 
our rich men who knew no better than to buy them, pre- 
sumes altogether too much on the want of intelligence 
of the present generation of New Yorkers in thinking to 
fool them into the belief that, at the recent mock auction at 
Bucken’s rooms, the pictures painted by himself really 
brought the ridiculous prices at which some of them were 
“knocked down.” Occasionally some weak person was 
caught bidding above the upset price for some of the 
cheaper canvases, and was quickly “ gathered in ;” but the greater part of Mr. Esco- 
sura’s paintings remained his at the close of the “sale.” The process of fool-fishing 
was much the same when his old masters, tapestries, embroideries, arms and armor 
and bric-a-brac were reached. Comparatively few of his own things were actually 
sold; some persons, fatuously relying on the tradition that, in business transactions, 
an artist would not descend to deception, in good faith attended the sale, or left 
their bids with the auctioneer, They generally had cause to regret such confidence. 
* * * 

ON the whole, it seems Mr. Escosura did not fare badly. Thanks to the kindly no- 
tices of the preliminary exhibition by the newspaper critics, who treated this very vul- 
nerable painter with marked courtesy and forbearance, he realized a considerable sum 
of money from the half-a-dollar admission fees. He should make the most of his suc- 
cess, such as it is, however ; for I doubt that he will have another such achance. Never- 
theless, the game is to be tried again, with the variation that “the second part of the 
Escosura collection,” which is to be offered at auction, is, I learn, to be composed 
almost entirely of goods collected for the purpose from Parisian dealers. These dealers, 
it is said, even contributed much of what was actually sold at the recent auction. 
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A MOVEMENT is on foot, I am told, to secure for the Boston Art Museum the famous 
collection of Japanese pottery formed by Professor Morse ; which rumor, coupled with 
the recent suggestion of a Philadelphia paper that the collection be bought for that 
city, ought to lead to the consideration of the propriety of securing it for the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. It is eminently a museum collection ; indeed, there is no other 
such comprehensive and important one, even in Japan. About four thousand speci- 
mens are included in it, representing about seven hundred different marks and four 
hundred different kinds of pottery. 

* 
* 

Ir there is one thing proved more than another about Corots in this country, it is 
that most of the dealers even do not know a genuine Corot from a false one. Nu- 
merous cases could be cited of imitations of the master which have been palmed off 
upon buyers as genuine—which false attributions may or may not be due to the igno- 
rance of the dealer; but an astounding case was recently brought to my attention of 
one of the best-known picture-dealers in this or any other country actually pronounc- 
ing as false one of the finest canvases by Corot ever imported. The picture was on 
exhibition at the Union League Club two or three months ago, having been sent there 
by Mr. Seney. In passing by it, the dealer declared that Corot never painted it. It is 
not in the familiar manner of Corot, it is true; but it is a work of such marvellous 
beauty that one might naturally have replied: “ If Corot did not paint it, who could 
have done so?” Fortunately, the authenticity of the picture is established beyond a 
reasonable doubt by the testimony of the expert Mr. Durand-Ruel, who subsequently 
recognized it as a canvas painted to order for him by Corot in 1869. Mr. Seney, who 
bought it of Mr. Blakeslee, a Boston dealer, did not hear of this, and accepting, above 
his own judgment, the dictum of the rash critic who had declared it false, he put 
it into the hands of a dealer to get rid of it either by sale or exchange. The result is 
that it is now one of the gems of the superb collection of Mr. Irwin Davis, that 
gentleman having eagerly accepted it in exchange for a Diaz, a good picture, but 
worth much less than the other, artistically and intrinsically. The Corot is a verdant 
woodland scene, with, running through it, a creek with a man in a boat fishing for 
eels; in the foreground to the left is a group of women and children, and near by a 
boy is climbing a young beech tree. The bit of sky seen above the tree tops and the 
feeling for atmosphere, especially in the stirring of the leaves in the upper branches, 
are eminently characteristic of Corot in his best period. 

* * 

THE newest gallery of importance in the city, for the exhibition of pictures for sale, 
is a fine apartment fitted up by Herter Brothers in their Fifth Avenue building, indi- 
cating that their business in paintings has grown considerably from the occasional sale 
to a client of the house, which about marked its limit a few years ago. It is evident 
from its interesting display, that the firm intends to rank among the important picture 
importers in the country. Jules Dupré is represented by a superb sunset on a bound- 
less plain, with great, rolling fire clouds gloriously reflected in a pool in the foreground ; 
Troyon by a composition very similar to one of that master in the Gibson collection in 
Philadelphia, to wit: a peasant woman on a donkey with panniers filled with vege- 
tables, and a man driving a flock of sheep, to the right of the picture; Corot by a 
finished landscape and an interesting uncompleted study of a country road; Dau- 
bigny by a charming picture painted in 1875, showing a river foreground reflecting a 
gray sky at sunset, with cattle drinking, in the left middle distance, balanced by a man 
in a boat moored under a tree, to the right of the picture; Rousseau by a glowing 
river scene at early sunset, showing a projecting neck of land, with a big tree and a 
cottage reflected in the clear water; an angler is in the foreground, and, in the middle 
distance to the right, trees and another cottage are reflected in the river. Other 
painters represented are Meissonier, Perrault, De Neuville (by blindfolded Prussian 
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officers entering a French bombarded village—already described in these columns 
when exhibited at the Union League Club), Detaille, Rico, and Galegus. 
+ * 

THE New York World says that the St. Louis Exposition Association has agreed 
to pay Mr. Sedelmeyer $12,000 for the use of Munkacsy’s “Christ on Calvary” for 
six weeks and a half, and remarks : 

The figure seems large, but when it is remembered that in the four months that have elapsed 
since the picture was first exhibited in New York over one hundred thousand people have visited it, 
paying for each admission 50 cents, the contract for forty days in St. Louis must seem reasonable. 

It is not true that 100,000 persons—or anything approaching that number—in New 
York have paid 50 cents admission to see this huge, sensational canvas, and if the 
St. Louis people have agreed to pay $12,000 on any such representation they have 
been misled. It is notorious that “ complimentary” admissions to the show have 
been given away by the thousands. The price of admission, moreover, was reduced 
to 25 cents, and is so advertised in the same issue of The World as contains the 
above notice. It is an old “ dodge” in the theatrical business to give a play a forced 
“run of over a hundred nights” in New York so as to obtain the most favorable 
terms from managers of provincial theatres ; but it would seem to have been reserved 
for the entrepreneur of Mr. Munkacsy to apply such questionable tactics to the exhibi- 
tion of a painting by an artist of reputation. 

* * 

THE auction sale, at the Ortgies rooms, of the seventy-five pictures and studies by 
Jervis McEntee realized only $6365, the highest price, $350, -being paid for the charm- 
ing canvas “ Fickle Skies of Autumn,” which was bought for the Century’Club. 


* * 
* 


By the death of Antoine Mauve, Holland loses an excellent painter. He was not 
sufficiently appreciated in this country and hardly in his own. His influence on our 
painters in water-colors has been remarkable, which is not to be wondered at when 
one considers his consummate technical knowledge. His reputation, however, will 
rest no less securely on his work in oils. Executed with equal facility and noble sim- 
plicity, they are poetical to a degree, without any apparent sacrifice to mere ideality. 
Due to the liberality of Mr. George I. Seney, there is an excellent example at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Under a gray sky, with a stretch of level meadow 
behind them, sheep are grazing “ en bloc,” and a hulking shepherd in the foreground, 
with back to the spectator, stands listlessly looking at them, clasping his stout staff 
horizontally behind him with both hands. Upon rising ground, to the right, is a weak 
growth of saplings, among which a few sheep are straggling, nibbling as they go. 


*  * 
* 


AT the galleries of Cottier—who was the first to introduce into the United 
States the work of this charming painter, as he was also the first to make us 
acquainted with Mauve’s compatriots, Mesdag and the brothers Maris, to say nothing 
of Corot and Monticelli, for whom he was the American entrepreneur—are several 
admirable examples of the dead artist. Of what unpromising materials could this 
wonderful Mauve make a picture! Here we have a bit of rough country road, with 
three or four scraggy young poplars to the right, and an old peasant, with a spade, 
trudging along, under an overcast sky. It is hardly more than a study, but it is full of 
the rugged poetry of nature, which this painter seemed to convey without effort every 
time he put his brush to canvas. Again we have a gray sky—Mauve loved to paint 
in a low key—and this time the picture is a cattle piece, with a black cow and a white 
one, cleverly foreshortened, accompanied by a hooded woman who is driving them 
toward us over a bleak moor honeycombed with puddles ; the rain is just over, night 
is falling, and the chilly rawness of the air can almost be felt. Another Mauve shows 
a gray day on the sea-shore, possibly at Seheveningen, with half a dozen horses pull- 
ing in a large fishing boat, their shadows reflected in a pool in the sands; and yet 
another is a little wooded landscape, a delightful combination of greens, browns 
and grays, with a cow shoving her head into the bushes with a characteristic, jerky 
motion, admirably hit off by the painter. 

* * 
* 

THE American Art Association will sell in April, at Chickering Hall, “the collec- 
tion of Mr. Henry J. Chapman, Jr.,” consisting of nearly three hundred pictures 
and a quantity of marbles and bronzes. Mr. Chapman, I may say to the uninitiated, 
is amember of the Stock Exchange who trades considerably in pictures “‘ on the quiet.” 
Some of these pictures are his; but most of them are contributed by well-known deal- 
ers. Precisely which are Mr. Chapman’s and which the dealers’, I will not pretend 
to say. There is certainly a large proportion of good pictures, and Mr. Sutton assures 
me that “the whole collection will be sold absolutely without reserve.” 


 . 
* 


NOTABLE are several Michels, mostly large and of excellent quality ; a powerfully 
rendered storm on a rock-bound coast by Courbet, and a fleeing stag by the same 
trenchant hand; peaches and strawberries by Vollon; a sketchy but interesting 
little Ribot ; two studies of women’s heads by Delaroche ; two canvases of Rousseau 
—not of the best ; one important Van Marcke, with five living cows, and a wooden 
man milking a wooden cow, with the name of Van Marcke aggressively sprawled in 
red paint on the picture, so that there should be no mistake about it ; Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s “ Young Woman and Death,” apparently a smaller replica of her Salon picture 
of that title; a small head of Christ, by—Diaz! and a badly drawn Cupid and 
Venus bearing the name of the same artist ; a very blue little moonlight water-scene 
by Ziem; fishing boats in a storm, by Jules Dupré; and “ The End of the Day,” 
a superb painting by Lerolle, which has been etched for Knoedler & Co., who prob- 
ably own it. This last-named canvas is a peaceful summer evening scene, showing, 
in profile, life size, two peasants—introduced at the extreme right of the canvas— 
husband and wife, wearily plodding homeward, with the full moon, which has just 
risen in majestic beauty above the hills,as a beacon. Truly an exquisite picture 

rk 
* 

IT is doubtful whether there will be a more attractive portrait at the forthcoming 
exhibition at the Academy of Design than the exquisitely painted little cabinet picture 
of a young woman in ball costume, which Mr. Dewing intends to send there. The 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 








model—for, in truth, this swan-necked, distinguished-looking brunette is that and noth- 
ing else—is seen in profile, easily seated in a Louis Seize chair, enshrined, as it were, 
among the generous folds of her yellow tulle-covered satin dress and the golden cir- 
cumambient atmosphere. -In tone, the picture leaves nothing to be desired, and it is 
legitimately secured by solid painting and not by bituminous glazes. In spite of the 
unusually high price at which it is marked, the artist, I hear, has found an appreciative 
buyer ; the picture is to go to Boston—to Mrs. Jack Gardner—she who was painted by 
Mr. Sargent. Mr. Dewing’s picture of “ The Hours,’’ which won him high praise a 
year ago, and was bought by Mr. Cheney, the silk manufacturer of Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, being somewhat too large for any room in the house, has been made the central 
point of interest in a little addition to the building proper, fitted up cosily with seats 
and tables as a sort of lounging-place. 


* * 
* 


THE dispersion at auction of Mr. Albert Spencer’s pictures at Chickering Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. S. P. Avery, was, all things considered, the most remark- 
able sale of the kind ever held in this country. The sixty-eight pictures were all sold 
in about two hours, bringing $284,025, and, expenses deducted, Mr. Spencer received 
a check for $268,823.75, a clear $50,000 more than he counted on. Mr. Somerville, 
the auctioneer, acquitted himself admirably. He appreciated the fact that the merits 
of the pictures had been thoroughly discussed beforehand by more competent critics 
than himself, and he wisely confined himself to receiving bids, without waste of 
eloquence. The highest price was paid for Troyon’s “ Drove of Cattle and Sheep,” 
which Mr. Avery bought for Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt for $26,000, Governor Ames 
having ventured to bid as high as $25,000 for it. Delacroix’s “ Christ at the Tomb” 
fell to Mr. A. C. Clark for $10,600, At the Laurent-Richard sale in 1873 it brought 
29,000 francs. Mr. Clark next got Rousseau’s “Sunset in a Wood” for $5000; then 
Millet’s “Gleaners” for $10,400, and Delacroix’s “ Tiger Quenching his Thirst”— 
which wise selections might establish his reputation as a genuine amateur. But he fell 
from grace when he bought “ The Serpent Charmer” of Géréme for $19,500; for 
who can account for a taste that includes Delacroix and Géréme! Mr. Cyrus J. 
Lawrence, a most appreciative collector of Barye’s work, paid $500 for “A Tiger at 
Play,” and went home happy. The other Barye water-color fell to Mr. J. F, Sutton, 
who is also collecting the works of Barye, but presumably to sell. 


* * 
* 


MR. ISAAC W. BELL got a bargain in the little figure by Millet, “ After Bathing,” at 
$500; it probably cost three times that sum, and in Paris would bring seven or eight 
thousand francs. The “ Diana Reposing” was not high at $2500—Mr. Irwin-Davis 
bid up to $2400 for it. I am told that it went to a St. Louis collector. Another excel- 
lent Millet, “A Shepherdess,” went for $7500 to Mr. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, who 
made all his purchases with judgment. The finest Rousseau, “ An Autumn Evening,” 
was carried off by Mrs. W. B. Ogden for $6100. It would not have been dear at 
$8000, as the market rules. A few years ago, Mr. Spencer bought it in Paris of 
Mr. Leroi, a dealer, for 45,000 francs. Add the duties to that sum, and you will see 
that there would be a heavy loss on the picture. It would show a pretty profit, 
however, compared with its original cost to Mr. Durand Ruel, who, in 1867, bought 
it of Rousseau, in a lot of seventy pictures and studies, paying for the whole 100,000 
francs. Mrs. Ogden may be said to have got another bargain in the “Le Soir” 
of Breton, at $20,500. But for its great size (77x46) it would doubtless have brought 
much more. The Meissoniers the dealers thought went low at $9200 for “‘ A Stand- 
ard Bearer” (No. 42), which was bought by Schaus, and “A Musician” (No. 52), 
at $8800, bought by Knoedler. They would bring 50,000 francs each in Paris. 
The Diaz figure subjects sold for about half their cost. Mr. Spencer had paid 
liberally for them, as he did for his Rousseaus. He bought his two Daubignys 
cheap and made a handsome profit on them. The fine Decamps fell to Schaus, a 
decided bargain at $3500. Corot’s “ Morning,” an inferior picture, was decidedly 
dear at the $8400 Mr. Sampson paid for it. 


.» 
* 


THE following table consists of pictures in the Spencer collection, originally 
owned by Mr. Durand Ruel. It shows what they cost between the years 1873 
and 1878, compared with what they brought at the recent sale: 


No. Artist. Subject. 1873-78. 1888. 
G— Dee, 56ceccces RE HI sive Shsinccsudskcncasaceks ae $ 600 
G—-Barye. ...cccccee- Ee PN Eo ndeccddanddsssxvacceccns GMO cc csneesees $ 500 

14—Rousseau........ TE obtea a aiccwénckvaweneatesen ee $1,200 
16—Troyon. ......... PP CE ei dee vu ccuketcnciinnccceasacen ee aGide $1,900 
18—Fromentin....... ‘* Horse Trading in the Desert” .............. eee $2,525 

21—Rousseau........ I i oiiicxs denowseoucdnaniee GN Bis xx nnnsecne $1,850 

SEES acnenssece ‘* Peasant Woman and Child’’................ RTT asccnecces $3,500 

28—Rousseau...... 5 IM CII Sooo os cece wacieawasen eee $5,200 

go—Dupré.........+. ot ee Se inaewsvesace $3,000 
31—Rousseau........ "The Ravines of Apremont”’.......ccseccesse ee ee $4,300 

Ce TRE Sad D th takes cenewes. $xkcbsadan eee $1,000 

SOT oes oso: RE BE Te TI on ced ncdicevccicccccess ee $10,600 

40—Millet. ......000- PY EE NO onc cccacewekseenenioons CMDR iocc0scndes $2,500 

41—Rousseau........ EE BD siitdunchedensseecweoonee LA Bilis <ssnsseee $5,000 

GI ecedccss- ces FE EE ba Sie bava8skkaecasccceaees MS k Satevis ies $ 950 

44—Millet ........... I aii dink dh acececnhoeede ee $7,500 

Mn 5664064. anes “ Rammetion of Che Viewia” ..... 0c cccccesceses CRTs caensinn $2,650 
46—Rousseau........ PEE ci tnauGatded a6cepen karma edanne eer $6,000 

54—Millet. .......... PO COE 0550505 Cisdoenddendéersee eee $2,500 

es <6 cnnaac's * Oe AORN CE os. dics dass sdndesedeucneess CR Esienscsccans $3,300 

a BE ES esti banecaeccesceicaeess OR Gi kc saceceve $7,000 

6o—Daubigny........ ‘* Midsummer—Edge of a Pond”. ............ ON Ti iinc secs ccas $8,650 

6:—Pyomentin. ......°* Aral Faloomar™....ccccccccecicccsccccseces ee $6, 500 

GORieeceesex eos ** A Clearing in the Forest of Fontainebleau ”’.. 4,000 fcs............ $4,700 

65—Fromentin. ...... ‘*Women of the Duled-Kayls, Sahara’’....... GMS GBs 500 ssccdee $6,400 

os 
* 


THE following table gives, with few omissions, the names of the buyers at the 
Spencer sale, The only doubtful name is that of the purchaser of the Rousseau, 
No. 31. Possibly the picture was bought for Governor Ames, of Boston ; 





No. Artist. Size. Title. Buyer. Price. 
1—Plassan ......... a id eee John T. Martin........ $250 
2—Hamon ......... ae. feed © re Mrs. W. B. Ogden..... 425 
3—Barye....... sco Ole OE “Det nnd Ben 7.62. os cccvsseces 5 i icnteesscscn 300 
G—TRB. . 0.0 0000 veue, ME PR EE gna aacaséencccecs RUNG o600000000 0000008 500 
5—Dupré ........-.. ie Se HR Oe BO ss cececvessccccs a a 600 
6—Barye........+ 0 3 ie he: 1, i ee Cyrus J. Lawrence..... 500 
7—Plassan.........+ 734x 4% ‘On the Seine—near Boissise’’....S. Loeb.............++ 525 
8—Boldini.......... Sle Be A No vas ccescevssccasecces SO cecpencces enbenee 675 
QDR 00.000 000 veee 6 x 414 (oval) ‘‘ Group of Flowers”’....... AMOR. .c0ccrcccresces 25 
1o—Stevens.......... 124¢x18 ‘The Evening of Election Day’’..Albert Hilton.......... 400 
11—Millet....... 000 Glee SE ~ ARer Be” 0c cvevccccceses Tenac W. Bell... ..c0e. 500 

1z2—Hamon.......... ices |=“ EO ORE VER ccccscccceccees Fs Serer 1,100 
ROEM occ csccccsecs 1344x 9 ‘* Landscape under Sunshine’’..... RR, B, WRG 606 cscees 2,250 
14—Rousseau........ 8%x 644 ‘*A Lone Tree—Autumn’’,....... Frank Hill Smith...... 1,200 
ee 6%x 9 ‘Les Amours et les Roses”’....... ae 2,100 
16—Troyon.......... 18 x2r ‘The Old Oak—Early Autumn”..Naumberg............ 1,900 
SPs cdvecccecs 12 x15%¢ ‘‘A Bouquet of Flowers”......... Mrs. W. C. Whitney... 900 
18—Fromentin....... 10 x 81g ‘“* Horse Trading in the Desert”... .Schaus................ 2,525 
a 18 x22 ‘Fishing Boat in a Storm’’....... GC, BOR, 6. c0ssesss 1,075 

20—Boldini.......... 4%4x 5% ‘‘ Boucher in his Studio”’.......... See Fo A c< ceccees 750 

21—Rousseau........ 14%x10l4 ‘‘ The Plains of Barbizon”........ George H. Hill........ 1,850 
a 7%xt2l¢ “‘Cupid’s Lesson”’............ ee goo 
23—Knaus........... > EE Re DE by boi sb ccnccnvecaceessenes<ssn des 3,000 
24—Millet ........... 15 x18 ‘Peasant Woman and Child”..... S. T. Warten. .ccccece 3,500 
25—Daubigny........ 26 x14 ‘*A Late Summer Afternoon” ....Knoedler............. 5,000 
Ei oc cccscreeve 1olgx15}¢ ‘‘ Page and Hounds”. ............ D, Eases vesecccses + 1,300 
27—Fromentin....... i ee erro ths re hiinc. ce penccteneseebte wnsereses 3,800 
28—Rousseau. ....... s £@ “A Come I oicesisecccs ee er 5,200 
99—Dias......02cccces 14 x10 ‘After Rain—Sundown”......... 0 eee 1,100 
go—Dupré........... 15%4x 9)¢ ‘* Sunset in Autumn”’............. John T. Martin........ 3,000 

31—Rousseau........ 21 xir ‘* The Ravinesof Apremont”...... H. W. Ladd, Boston... 4,300 

BP— DIAS .. oc rccccces SE De i 00 4000 h505005650060. sindeedsyecweconns edu s 1,000 

33—Delacroix........ 6 ssc “Chet at the Tem” .occcccsres A. C. Cinsis... 000.0... .8aheo 

Ce Serer Se Me I cnkndvcsenssccscnveccs E. C. Sampson. ......- 8,400 
35—Decamps........ 19 x23%¢ ‘‘ Turkish Butcher Shop”’......... BORAT. 0 occcccccescoes 3,500 
PO DIRE. 2. 0.0.00008400 12%4x 9 ‘* Landscape under Shadow”...... Cree 1,700 
37—Dupré. .......... 2134x17% ‘Cottage at L’Isle Adam”’........ BE. DB, WOR. .ccassee 3,050 
38—Fromentin....... 36 xia ** The’ Fire” ...ccccccccscccccccces Sedelmeyer.... 2.2.00. 1,050 
39—Diaz...........- sigzesl, * in the Woods” ...scccseccoveces Bs By WORD a ascsewnn 5,900 
4o—Millet........... 12lgx1sl¢ “‘ Diana Reposing”’ ...........+..+. 55859600000 500000008 2,500 
41—Rousseau........ 122 x9 ‘Sunset ina Wood”...........00d he ee 5,000 

4 : ‘Standard Bearer of the Flemish)... 

42—Meissonier..... 54x 94 Cheld Guard. ono ccccees f ONL Nise swsceeence 9,200 
43—Diaz........-000. sol¢x174¢ “‘ Above the Clouds’. ....0 0000+. -AVENTY..00cccccccecees 95° 
44—Millet........... olgx1g4 ** A Shepherdess” ....... eebnuaies Potter Palmer......... 7,500 
45—Diaz.......0000-- 9i{x14 ‘‘ The Assumption of the Virgin’’.. Potter Palmer......... 2,650 
46—Rousseau........ 15 xix ‘*An Autumn Evening’’.......... Mrs. W. B. Ogden..... 6,000 
47—Millet........... rr¥gx14l¢ * Gleaners”.......-ccccccccccscved Sk 10,400 
BB— DIRS. 0.0.0 cc cccecee 8i¢x12l¢ “‘ Venus and Cupid”’.............: C, Oelberman......... 2,000 
49—Domingo........ § 27% “Card Players” .......ccccccccoce B. TWO cc se-sc08 3,400 
50—Knaus.........-+ 6x gq ‘Le Salut des Amours”™. ......cccccccccscccccccccceees os 1,550 
SI—DIRE.. 0 sc ccccces 1214¢x16 ‘* Scene from the ‘ Decameron’”...Charles Stewart Smith, 2,825 
52—Meissonier....... S x0kt. “A Masician”. ...cccccscvcocecsss BROOME... c0ccce coves 8,800 
53—Delacroix. ....... 15 x10 ‘A Tiger Quenching his Thirst”..A. C, Clark........... 6,100 
54—Millet..........-. 17%4x111¢ “Sleeping Woman”............+- his. Be Wi scvscccen 2,500 
§5—Diaz........ eee Cy SES Pe Beet on. ccc ccccoserccneees re Te 
56—Troyon.......... ides | —* A Chond Beet” nce coscvcevicces cies 460400084 3,300 
57—Knaus..........+ 14 x18 ‘ Drove of Swine—Evening Effect ”.........seseeeeee eeees 2,050 
58—Rousseau........ ee FE occ vcccscccccecseccsses Potter Palmer......... 7,300 
59—Corét..... 2... 28 x20 ‘‘A Farm at Coubon”........ ... RROOGer.....6s00000000 7,000 
6o—Daubigny. ....... 32 x18 ‘* Midsummer—Edge of a Pond”..H, S. Wilson.......... 8,650 
61—Fromentin,...... SS ments * Ara Paaener™......cesssscccccce D.W. Powers,Rochester 6,500 
62—Isabey. ........ + 35 X25 _ a - the eed Rantoul, 'R. E. Moore.......... 4,600 

NN 080d ecncusensessees j 
63—Troyon. ......... 39 x26 “Drove of Cattle and Sheep”’..... Cornelius Vanderbilt. . .26,000 
*A CG i i > Fores' f 
64—Diaz...... vote : 39 x30 ; Mnsenem: Bonding hanasa bee { Knoedler Heneqiseses 4,700 
. : ‘“Women of the Duled-Kayls, ) 

65—Fromentin..... 284x424 DN“ sinc anudens oesacns j AVEEY. «2. 0s eereeeeeees 6,q00 
66—Géréme ......... 47. xga is “* The Serpent Charmer”. 2... 000A. C, Clam... ccccces 19,500 
67—Schreyer. ........ 47 29936 “The Advance Guard”... ccccccccccceccceses soccses . 5,000 
68—Bréton.......... a ie gre Mrs. W, B. Ogden. ... 20,500 

* * 
* 


WHY Mr. Spencer sold his pictures remains unexplained, It is not true that he has 
become a devotee to the “impressionist” cult. Mr. Spencer had a few examples of 
Monet and Pissaro before the sale and he has them yet. That is all. 


* 
* 


THE recent sale of the alleged “second part of the Trivulzio collection ” was an- 
other of those “ made-up ” affairs, in the interests of certain dealers, which one has 
learned intuitively to connect with Leavitt’s auction rooms. Books that have been 
“sold” again and again without changing proprietors, as usual formed a considera- 
ble part of the stock. A mock auction unfortunately is something which the law can- 
not touch ; but what should command the attention of the authorities is the regular 
appearance, on occasions of this kind, of villainous “ erotica” which seems to be kept 
on hand for the purpose of spicing the catalogue. I trust sincerely that next time any 
of these vile books and prints, so brazenly announced by Messrs. Leavitt, are put into 
a sale, that Mr. Anthony Comstock will seize them and arrest every one in any way 
responsible for their appearance. There is no reason why the law should wink at 
the existence of these printed obscenities simply because they are provided for the de- 
praved tastes of the rich. The true bibliophile, I am sure, would rejoice to know that 
all publications of this odious class were sunk at the bottom of the ocean. 


* * 
*” 


As an illustration of the unscrupulousness of auctioneers in “ stuffing ” sales in this 
way, I may mention that not long ago, when the library of a learned clergyman was 
offered at auction in this city, his family was horrified to find that a number of erotic 
books had been catalogued as part of his collection. MONTEZUMA, 
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THE GIBSON AND VAN ELTEN PICTURES. 





THE water-colors shown by Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson 
at the American Art Galleries March 13th and following 
days covered a wide range of subjects. Mr. Gibson has 
been known mainly as a draughtsman of dainty land- 
scapes and flower pieces for illustration ; and in these 
he has displayed an accurate knowledge of plant and in- 
sect forms and a surpassingly delicate style of treat- 
ment. His exhibition was, therefore, a surprise, even to 
those who thought themselves well acquainted with his 
work ; for a large proportion of the water-colors shown 
were broad studies of -effects, evidently done directly 
from nature, without premeditation or addition. It was 
easy to distinguish these from his studio pictures, which 
are generally in a brown key of color and prettily com- 
posed, while the sketches referred to are mostly in a cool 
key, and are very impressionistic in appearance. Spring 
mists and blossoming apple-trees are what Mr. Gibson 
excels in painting outside of his previously known spe- 
cialty of minute flower drawing ; but some autumn studies 
and snow effects also deserve mention, for careful detail 
as well as generally truthfulness. 

Mr. Van Elten’s display of oil paintings, made at the 
same time and place, was less of a surprise, except as to 
quantity. The amount of work—good, thorough, delib- 
erate work—which he has turned out is enormous. He 
works, however, in the old method, from sketches and 
partial studies in his studio, and as none of his prepara- 
tory work was shown, he did not offer as much variety 
of subject or of method as Mr. Gibson. Still, his 
streams, brooks and meadows, mountains and wood in- 
teriors, though all shown under the effects of settled 
summer weather, were far from appearing monotonous, 
peustiiaasnanse. their oe number. 
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III.— MR. HEROMICH SHUGIO ON JAPANESE KNIFE- 


HANDLES AND SWORD-PINS, 
“ AFTER sword-guards,” said Mr. Shugio, “ it is natu- 
ral to speak of knife-handles and sword-pins, or, as we 


call them, kodsuka and 
&E kogui, as they are com- 
Jie 8 Hs AE 
RR RE 


monly found attached to 
the short swords—wa- 
gizashi and tanto—and 


4 2 é. 5 2 sometimes, also, to long 
, FF «2 - swords. Though less im- 
- 5 | 3 $ portant than the guards, 
gs ft 3 ¢§ % they are interesting to 
f 3 ~ > collectors, because of 


their artistic designs.” 

“T presume the best of them were made by the cele- 
brated sword-guard makers ?”’ 

“No, that is not the case. Noted knife-handle makers 
sometimes made sword-guards though.” 

“ Why is that ?” 

“In the first place, knives encased in the sword scab- 
bard were not generally worn before 1550; while, as you 
already know, several of the most celebrated sword-guard 
makers flourished before that time. And, then, the making 
of a knife-handle, usually of soft metal, does not require 
the same kind of skill as sword-guard making.” 

“ Why are knife-handles of soft metal ?” 

“ Partly for artistic reasons, partly to save the scabbard 
from being scratched. Not being intended to ward off a 
blow, there was no reason to use tough and hard metal.” 

“ They are seldom of iron, then?” 

“Very seldom; and usually when they are of iron, 
the back is of shakudo, or silver, or other soft metal.” 

“ How is it that the blades are not imported ?” 

“They are not ornamented. Collectors here want 
only the artistic part—that is, the handle. In Japan we 
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SIGNATURES OF JAPANESE KNIFE-HANDLE ARTISTS, 





casionally made by famous sword-makers.” 

“Do you not think that Japanese taste must finally 
govern our collectors in Japanese art matters ?” 

“Perhaps so. Here is a sword complete, with all its 
mountings. The knife-blade is of good quality and is 
peculiar in that it has its back fashioned into a saw. A 
Japanese collector would not think of separating blade 
from handle or knife from sword in a case like this.” 

“ The blade, I see, is shaped like a sword-blade.” 

“Yes, only not so curved; and it is bevelled at the 
edge and point.” 

“ But those sword-pins, they are what some collectors 
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SIGNATURES OF KNIFE-HANDLE ARTISTS, 


call bodkins and what others say were used as chopsticks, 
are they not ?” 

“Those that are all in one piece, usually the oldest, 
were used as bodkins, to pin the court cap to the hair, 
as American ladies fastened their hats last year, They 
were also used for scratching the head. Later, some 
time in the last century, that custom died out, or nearly, 
and then the sword-pins were divided to make chop- 
sticks for use in camp or at a picnic. I am inclined 
to think, though, that none of the old bodkins were made 
over for this purpose, but that chopsticks were made in 
the same shape, only divided. I call both sorts sword- 
pins, as a general term.” 

“Some English and French writers maintain that the 


























JAPANESE KNIFE-HANDLES, 


principal use of these sword-pins was to mark the head 
of a slain enemy, just as our Indians used to take the 
scalp, in order to claim the honor of having killed him.” 

“Yes, I know the story. And something of the sort 
may have occurred once or twice; and there may be 
some legend about it. But it never was customary to 
do so, I can imagine a man taking up the head of a 
decapitated enemy and holding it by the sword-pin 
thrust through the hair ; but as for a man’s jabbing his 
own sword-pin into his enemy’s head to mark it as his 
trophy, that may have been done once, perhaps, but it 
certainly was not the custom.” 

“The ornament must be confined to the broad upper 
part of the sword-pin, it would seem.” 

“Naturally. It would be as much out of place on the 
shank of a pin as on the blade of a knife. But it is not 
always enclosed in a cartouche, as on those that you are 


act rather differently, because the knife-blades were oc- | 








looking at. It consists often of a bird or a spray of 
flowers thrown on without an enclosing line.” 

“ The ornament of both knife-handles and sword-pins 
must commonly be either oblong or upright. Figures 
and horses are commonly used in the former case ; land- 
scapes in the latter, I observe.” 

“In a large collection it is likely that you would be 
able to prove that to be right as to the majority of both 
sorts of designs, But you would find many examples of 
the contrary. Here is a group of jolly fat men in cop- 
per, arranged diagonally across the handle; and here 
are a number of horses in their sheds in black shakudo, 
on silver, disposed lengthwise on it ; and here, again, is 
a group of apes, in gold, on shebuitchi, sitting right in 
the middle. It is true that all of the illustrations you 
propose printing with our talk are oblong compositions, 
but there is a great deal of variety in them.” 

“ As to makers’ names ?” 

“I give you a list of the most noted. But let me call 
your attention to one or two points concerning names 
and marks on knife-handles which may easily escape the 
collector. The name of the maker is often not found 
on the back of the handle, where one would naturally 
look for it. It is then to be looked for on the butt that 
projects from the scabbard. Again, it is not uncommon 
to find two names—that of the maker and that of the 
artist who originated the design. And what persons 
not conversant with Japanese may take to be the mark 
of either of these is sometimes only a line of poetry or 
other inscription of the kind.” 

“Can any historical details be given about the best 
makers of knife-handles ?” 

“A great deal more than you could find room for. 
Goto Yujo was the first to work on them ; and influenced 
by the artistic movement of his time, he followed, as a 
rule, the designs of the famous painter Kano Motonobu, 
who was one of his most intimate friends. He was the 
founder of the Goto family, and is considered as the 
father of this special branch of Japanese art. He died 
in 1512. The fourteen signatures which I give you are 
those of his descendants, each the head of the family 
and the most noted artist of his time.” 
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SIGNATURES OF JAPANESE KNIFE-HANDLE ARTISTS. 


“ But were there not other families almost as famous 
for excellence in the same branch of art ?” 

“Yes; but they did not produce so many masters as 
the Goto family. Still, Somin, of the Yok’oya family, is 
celebrated for the introduction of a particular kind of 
incised work, in which each line is cut by the knife from 
one side only. This we call katakiribori. Most of his 
works are from designs by Yei-icho, a famous painter of 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

“Then there was Yasuchika, of the Nara family, 
whose works show the influence of the principles which 
he thus lays down in a letter to afriend: ‘ The artist,’ he 
says, ‘ must be particular about the design for his work, 
must be thorough in execution, must always be pure in 
thought, and he must be satisfied to remain peor all his 
life.’ This artist, Toshihisa and Jioi are known as the 
trio of the Nara family. Nagatsune of Kioto is also 
highly rated; and so is Hirata Hikoshiro, the first Japa- 
nese worker in cloisonné, which he learned of a Corean ; 
so, too, are Konkan of the Iwamoto family, Kiyotéshi of 
the Tanaka family, Noriyoki of the Hamana family and 
Haruaki of the Kawano.” 
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SIGNATURES OF JAPANESE KNIFE-HANDLE ARTISTS. 
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® HE fifty-eighth annual ex- 
hibition of the Academy 
follows the National Por- 
trait Exhibition, and the 
splendid galleries are now 
filled with a larger collec- 
tion of good American pic- 
tures than could be brought 
together, perhaps, at any 
other contemporaneous ex- 
hibition in the country. 
Over six hundred numbers are included in the cata- 
logue, there being—including 23 architects or firms 
of architects—339 artists represented, of whom more 
than a third are women. New York and vicinity fur- 
nish 109 of the artists, and 153 reside or have studios 
in or near Philadelphia. Twenty-nine of the artists 
send from Europe. These interesting figures are taken 
from the well-arranged and carefully printed catalogue, 
which, by the way, is superior in every way to such as 
are published officially for the use of visitors to the 
New York annual exhibitions. This year it is not illus- 
trated, 





It is not necessary to devote much space to criticising 
the pictures in detail, for most of the important ones 
have been noticed already in these columns on their 
appearance in recent New York exhibitions. The 
foreign contingent—to take the artists alphabetically— 
includes Henry Bacon’s “ Taking on the Pilot ”— one of 
his characteristically graphic transatlantic steamer 
episodes—and “The End of a Long Day,” showing a 
pretty child, sitting in a convalescent’s chair, and lan- 
guidly welcoming a splendid Newfoundland dog, which 
apparently has just burst away from its fastening; F. A. 
Bridgman’s “ Neighbors (on the Terraces, Algiers),” 
and an odd study (dated 1870) of a boy on a runaway 
horse ; Maria Brooks's “‘ Down Piccadilly, Returning from 
Covent Garden Market;” Howard R. Butler’s “La 
Récolte de Varech,” with its well-painted gray stretch of 
sandy shore and loaded wagon; Charles Danforth’s 
“Histoire de Guerre,” a young peasant soldier narrating 
his experience—carefully painted, but too scattered in 
composition—and “ Les Bavardages,” hard in drawing 
and dry in color; Leon Delachaux’s “ Piques” (one of 
seven canvases contributed to the exhibition), a charm- 
ingly painted, low-toned picture of a Breton kitchen in- 
terior, with a group of kneeling choir boys such as go 
from house to house at Easter singing for eggs; Her- 
bert Denman’s very clever “ Miasummer Day Dream,” 
a large canvas showing an auburn-haired, comely lass, in 
gray, swinging in a hammock, with a sunny, green lawn 
for a background; Alexander Harrison’s breezy “Open 
Sea” and his field of maize, both known to the reader 
by previous description ; Robert Koehler’s “ In the Café,” 
a vigorously painted picture of an impertinent young 
officer, who, lounging at a table, with his back turned 
toward the window, is staring at a modest-looking: girl, 
seated at another table, putting on her gloves : her male 
companion—judging from the hat and cane on a vacant 
chair—has just left her, probably to pay the score ; Charles 
Lasar's “‘ Net Weavers,” a very large and unpleasantly 
colored canvas of fishermen’s wives or daughters; 
C. S. Reinhart’s gruesome “ Washed Ashore,” which 
won the artist an honorable mention at the Salon last 
year ; Julian Story’s equally honored and still less agree- 
able picture, representing a French mob, and Mlle. de 
Sombreuil, a heroine of the Revolution, drinking a glass 
of blood to save her father’s life; and E. L. Vail’s “On 
the Thames,” with its clever representation of London 
atmosphere and London shipping. 

Amanda Brewster’s solidly-painted “Incident au 
Village” reappears. J. G. Brown sends his “ Ready 
for Action,” a mischievous youngster in ambush, armed 
with a snowball. A. F. Bunner contributes reminis- 
cences of Dutch travel, “ A Holland Landscape—‘ Come 
to Supper’” and “Evening in Dordrecht,” the latter 
a picturesque wharf scene, painted in a very low key, 





sober grays and browns prevailing, with just a touch of 
red in the cap of a boatman in the foreground, and a 
balancing note of duller red, inclining to’orange, which 
makes a relieving streak in the sombre horizon. Thomas 
B. Craig, a Philadelphian artist of the old school, has 
six landscapes showing pleasing variations of subject, 
and in all a genuine feeling far nature. One of these, 
“ A Passing Shower,” has quite a Constable-like effect, 
with the sun bursting through the rolling, overcharged, 
black clonds, and lighting up a corner of the meadow, 
with, near by, a red-roofed farm-house and frightened 
cattle hurrying to a place of shelter. The picturesque 
views, “ The Hudson at Fishkill, Looking North” and 
“ The Hudson River—North Opening of the Highlands,” 
suggest the hope that some of our sterling New York 
landscape painters may have come nearly to the end of 
their craze for the barren swamps and moorlands of 
Long Island, and may once more have eyes for the 
matchless beauty of the noble Hudson, with its endless 
easel subjects. Charles Linford, another Philadelphian, 
contributes good landscape of somewhat more conven- 
tional type. From New York one finds “Harvest,” 
by J. Alden Weir; “Early Morning,’ by Carleton 
Wiggins; Shurtleff’s “ Mountain Brook, Adirondacks,” 
in gorgeous autumnal contrast to the sad-hued “‘ Marsh- 
es of the Shiawassee,” by C. Harry Eaton, “ Break 
of Day,” ‘an excellent study of snow-clad fields, by 
W.S. Macy, and “ Snowbound Pastures,” by C. W. Eaton; 
W. T. Richards’s interesting “‘ Harvest Field,” in a key 
unusually high for him; “ Cold and Clear,” by Bruce 
Crane, and other landscapes of varying merit by George 
Inness, Edward Moran, G. H. McCord, Burr H. Nicholls, 
Cropsey and C. H. Miller. C.D. Weldon, the popular 
painter of children and Japanese dolls, surprises us with 
his signature to a landscape called “ An Old Orchard,” 
very nice in some of its cool, gray passages, but a little 
muddy in color as a whole. 

We see again Winslow Homer's splendidly painted 
“ Undertow,” showing the rescue, by a couple of sturdy 
seamen, of two half-drowned women. Thomas Hovenden, 
in “ The Favorite Falcon,” has a Lesrel-like subject of a 
lady and a cavalier in silk and velvet attire, which, while 
evincing much honest and careful work, fails to interest 
us like his genres of negro life, which one feels that he 
paints because he likes them. F. D. Millet sends “ A, 
Quiet Hour,” introducing one of his characteristically 
pretty young women, carefully painted and all but fault- 
lessly drawn. Frank Moss shows his “Song of the 
Shirt.” 

Among notable marines are F. K. M. Rehn’s admir- 
able midsummer sea, “‘ Looking Down from the Rocks 
at Magnolia, Mass.;’ W. T. Richards’s “ Summer 
Clouds ;” De Haas’s “Fresh Breeze,” and “ A Wild 
Night on the Jersey Coast,” by Edward Moran. 

Among flowers and still-life studies may be mentioned 
“Clematis,” by Eleanor E. Greatorex ; “ Flowers by a 
Window,” by George C. Lambdin, and Milne Ramsey's 
“Study in Pink and Yellow,” an elaborately painted 
study of yellow roses loosely scattered over a ground of 
carnation silk—which also forms a background—with a 
light blue vase introduced somewhat riskily for com- 
plete harmony of color. 

In the department of water-colors, etchings and draw- 
ings in black and white, there is much that is interest- 
ing, but nothing calling for especial mention; but in 
the department of architectural drawings, John La- 
farge has a notable display of an even two dozen studies, 
not confined to architectural subjects. They include a 
“decoration for a page of Browning’s ‘Men and 
Women;’” the figure of “Prosperity” in one of the 
W. H. Vanderbilt staircase windows; a large water- 
color of one of the “ Wise Virgins” for the Parker 
Memorial Window, in Trinity Church, Boston ; a figure 
for the ceiling in the water-color room of Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, and several charming color studies of 
Japanese temples. Four drawings by John Ruskin, lent 
by Mr. C. E. Norton, Cambridge, Mass., include a street 
view in Caen, part of the west porch of St. Mark’s, and 
an old English hall. The artistic value of these is second 
to their personal interest. 


PARIS ART NOTES. 





PaRIS is a blessed place for artists in these days of 
mural decoration. The rebuilding of the Hétel de 
Ville, of the Sorbonne, and of town-halls and museums 
in all the great towns—Rouen, Amiens, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles—has produced vast spaces of wall and ceiling, 
which require to be covered with paintings, and so 
many are the orders to be given that every artist of any 
note gets a share. At recent Salons we have had the 
privilege of beholding Titanic canvases for mural dec- 
oration by Puvis de Chavannes, Humbert, Besnard, 
Lagarde, Flameng, Dauphin, etc. This year the great 
pictures of the Salon will be decorative panels for the 
new Sorbonne, and next year we may look forward to an 
avalanche of decorative painting, destined to figure on 
the walls of the Hétel de Ville. The decoration of the 
grand Salle des Fétes of the Hétel de Ville, consisting 
of five ceilings, has just been distributed among MM. 
Benjamin Constant, Aimé Morot, Gervex and Gabriel 
Ferrier. M, Benjamin Constant takes the lion’s share 
in the vast central ceiling, on which he proposes to paint 
an allegory of “ Paris consacrant !es renommées,” Paris 
giving her sanction and exeat to the élite of those who 
have won fame in the world. 

M. Benjamin Constant is to be the hero of the Salon 
this year ; for it is generally understood that the grand 
medal of honor will be awarded to him. His exhibit 
consists of three panels each measuring 14x24 feet, and 
destined to adorn the walls of the council room of the 
new Sorbonne. Taking his inspiration from Paul Vero- 
nese, the artist has set his compositions in an architectural 
frame-work, figuring, as it were, some classic marble por- 
tico. Thus each panel has its marble settle and floor 
and its two pillars, with their capitals and entablature, 
through and beyond which is seen the background. In 
the central panel the background shows the old Sor- 
bonne and the statues of its founders, Robert de Sor- 
bonne and Richelieu, while in the foreground, clad in 
their ceremonial academic robes, and seated on the 
marble settle, are the present rector, M. Gréard, and the 
deans of the several faculties, of course portraits from 
life. The panel representing the Belles Lettres has a 
background of summer landscape, and in the marble 
hemicycle are beautiful female figures personifying poe- 
try, eloquence, history, philosophy, and dramatic poetry. 
The panel of the Sciences personifies mathematics, 
mechanics, astronomy, etc. 

The exhibition of the Cercle de l'Union Artistique, 
commonly called the Mirlitons, is very poor on the 
whole; it is a show of poor pictures signed by distin- 
guished names, with here and there a good piece of 
work, such as Benjamin Constant’s “ Moonrise at Tan- 
giers” and Bonnat’s portrait of the sculptor Falguiére. 
Cabanel's portraits are poor Cabanels. Jules Lefebvre’s 
old peasant woman is barely rubbed on the canvas. 
Gér6me's portrait of a bearded man walking on a ter- 
race and contemplating an impossible landscape is one of 
those productions that passes comprehension as it does 
description. Géréme’s other picture of a Cairo carpet- 
seller is a good Géréme, but how antiquated, laborious, 
and utterly wanting in charm is all this arid and sleek 
brush work! To my mind Géréme’s pictures are always 
remarkable not for artistic qualities, but for the moral 
virtues which they imply in the painter. Meissonier ex- 
hibits a charming little portrait, almost a miniature, of 
his granddaughter, and a single figure, “ Pasquale,” 
which has remarkable technical qualities, which are 
all the more remarkable when we remember that Meis- 
sonier has just passed his seventy-third year. The pic- 
ture presents us a model dressed in red breeches, doublet, 
frilled shirt, and other odds and ends such as you see at 
masked balls. This model is seated and pretends to 
play on a colossal theorbo, The background is bitumen, 
rubbed in merely as aset-off. The Americans are repre- 
sented by Bridgman and Jules Stewart. The latter ex- 
hibits two portraits of ladies that are very graceful and 
refined, and the former two Algerian scenes, one of which, 
“Les Brodeuses,” we shall be able to examine at leisure 
in the forthcoming Salon. THEODORE CHILD, 
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PIERRE VICTOR GALLAND. 
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REAT masters, like 
Raphael and Ru- 
bens, have not 
thought decorative 
art unworthy of their 
best efforts and pro- 
foundest study, but 
nowadays, even in 
France, the artist 
is still not easily met 
with who thorough- 
ly understands this 
branch of his pro- 
fession. The revival 
of decoration has not 
yet led any great 

number of painters anywhere to make the studies 

which are necessary to enable them to carry out a 

comprehensive scheme in collaboration with architects 

and sculptors. Those who accept orders for decorative 
work treat it as they do their ordinary easel pictures, ex- 
cept that they give less care to it. They are invariably 
influenced by the vulgar error that decoration is purely 

a matter of stencilling and patterning—house-painters’ 

work, in short—and too low for an artist to stoop to. 

Accordingly, if asked for a decorative painting, they 

furnish an easel pic- 

ture and let the un- 











ART AMATEUR 








of to-day who has an innate love for decorative paint- 
ing, and who has had and has availed himself of oppor- 
tunities to make the many special studies without which 
no one can reach eminence in that art. He was born 
about 1820, at Geneva, of French parents. His father, 
who was a watchmaker, was residing there temporarily 
with his wife, some business matters keeping him for a 
time in the city of watchmakers. Young Galland learned 
the trade and something of art from him, for he appears 
to have been an artist in his way. More than that, 
when the youth’s inclinations pushed him toward a 
broader career, unlike most men in his circumstances, 
Galland pére, although now retired from business him- 
self, did not object to his son’s abandoning it for the 
sake of study, but, on the contrary, helped him out of 
his small savings. 

At sixteen Galland entered as pupil the atelier of 
Henri Labrouste, since become eminent as an architect, 
but at that time comparatively unknown. He never 
intended to become himself an architect, but he felt a 
strong desire to paint for large spaces. Labrouste, then 
considered an innovator, knew much as to the use of 
decoration which was not understood by architects gener- 
ally. He is now, with Duc, Duban and Vandoyer, one 
of the leaders of taste in matters architectural in France. 
Young Galland, therefore, could hardly have made a 
better choice. Nevertheless, in about two years he felt 
that he could spare some time from the study of archi- 
tecture, and while continuing to work with Labrouste, he 





of what he used to call “ la grande machine ”—that is 
to say, the force of assistants a decorative artist 
must know how to manage and control—hired himself 
out as a painter of figures to the decorators then most 
in vogue, several of whom were themselves artists of 
reputation. With Cicéri he decorated the ceiling of the 
Theatre of Saint Cloud ; with Cambon, executed several 
important works at Nantes; and he also had commis- 
sions from Désplechin, Sechan, Rubé and Dieterle. 





PART OF A FRIEZE BY GALLAND, 


The first considerable work which he was called to 
undertake on his own account took him for eighteen 
months to the banks of the Bosphorus. A rich Arme- 
nian, a favorite of those in authority, was building a 
magnificent palace in European style, and sent to Paris 
for an artist capable of decorating the interior in the 
most magnificent manner. Galland was recommended 
for the work, and, having no engagements which bound 
him, undertook it. He left France in 1851, going direct- 
ly to Constantinople, and, hardly arrived, without taking 
time to look at the wonders of Eastern life, he set at 
once to work. The 
palace of his employ- 
er had been built un- 





fortunate architect or 
owner get on with it 
as they may. Nor is 
it altogether preju- 
dice and conceit that 
lead them to this ; the 
lack of knowledge of 
and of aptitude for 
decorative work has 
had at least as much 
to do with it. Paint- 
ers of specialties— 
portraitists, landsca- 
pists, genre painters 
—have hardly any 
idea of the varied and 
precise knowledge 
which must be ac- 
quired before one is 
fit to undertake the 
direction of a great 
work of decoration. 
One must, of course, 
be a figure painter 
to begin with, but 
one must also have 
had an architectural 
training ; must be a 
good painter of still- 
life, flowers and land- 
scape; must be well 
up in perspective ; 
thoroughly —_under- 
stand the harmonies 
of color; must know 
how to accommodate 
his designs to shapes 
and surfaces the most 
diverse ; and must be 
ready always to give 
due consideration to 
the requirements of 
his colaborers and 
assistants; must 
know how to direct 
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der the directionofan- 
other pupil of his old 
master, Labrouste. 
With this architect, 
M. Mellick, Galland 
went over the work 
in detail, counsel- 
ling and consult- 
ing. Ina short time 
he submitted sketch- 
es of his proposed 
designs to architect 
and proprietor. They 
were at once approv- 
ed. For the “Salon 
d’honneur” he com- 
posed a magnificent 
ceiling, in which all 
the great men of his- 
tory, from Alexander 
to Napoleon, were 
grouped. This ceil- 
ing, with the com- 
plete decorations of 
ten other rooms and 
a great quantity of 
sketches and car- 
toons, was destroyed 
while Galland, after 
his year and a half of 
incessant work was 
taking a short vaca- 
tion in Italy. The 
Armenian, involved 
in some political in- 
trigue, was disgraced 
and banished, and his 
palace was given up 
to plunder and after- 
ward torn down. Gal- 
land did not go 
to Constantinople to 
look after his inter- 
ests, which he knew 
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the latter, and, on 
occasion, must sub- 
mit to be, himself, 
directed by the for- 
mer. It is, perhaps, hardly to be wondered at that so 
many requirements are seldom fulfilled in one and the 
same person ; but when they are, the artist should have 
his full meed of praise, and should no more be con- 
founded with those who paint their accustomed subject 
in their accustomed manner when given an order for a 
special piece of decorative work, than with house- 
painters and upholsterers, 

The subject of this article is one of the few men 
’ 


CEILING DECORATION, BY GALLAND, IN THE HOUSE OF M. SEDILLE, 


also became a pupil of Drolling. The professor had many 
other pupils, among whom may be mentioned Baudry 
and Jules Breton. Drolling, it is said, was a little sur- 
prised to find that his new pupil spent half his time at 
architectural work. Labrouste, on the contrary, under- 
stood his ambition and encouraged it. 

After leaving Drolling and painting some portraits, 
one of which was exhibited in the Salon of 1842, Gal- 
land, wishing to become acquainted with the workings 


would be useless ; he 
returned to Paris, 
where he found plenty 
of work awaiting him. 

During his ‘short stay in Italy, Galland had studied 
attentively the works of the great masters of the Re- 
naissance ; the “loggie”” and the chambers of the Vat- 
ican, the vault of the Sistine Chapel, the grand gallery 
of the Farnese Palace, the ducal palace at Venice, the 
paintings of Carpaccio, Bellini and Veronese—all had 
something to teach him. He returned then with still 
higher ambitions and a clearer sense of the beautiful -in 
decoration than he had when he left, 
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It would be impossible to give even a list of all the de Clichy. Bonnat, who gave up his atelier of wie poner it was in the Millet exhibition of 1887 and the 






































works of importance which Galland has executed or de- _ three or four years ago, says that he returns to the work of exhibition of One Hundred Chefs-d’ceuvre in 1883. It 

‘elf signed, His work has been dispersed to the four quar- advising and guiding with pleasure ; “¢a rajeunit”’—“it has also belonged to the Crabbe collection of Brussels. 

aoe ters of the globe. St. Petersburg, Berlin, Lon- i ie aes LS 

of don and New York have examples of it as well 

the as Paris. Much of it is in private houses and s+. THE Louvre Museum has been enriched with 

nr has never been exhibited. It is impossible, then, Ai = 3 anew room devoted to portraits of celebrated 

ni for any one to make himself thoroughly ac- x. &) 5 artists of all epochs, painted, as far as possible, 
quainted with the products of Galland’s genius. by themselves. The idea is taken from the 
But we may mention among his principal works celebrated gallery in the Uffizi at Florence, with 
five ceilings and other decorations done for M. this difference, that the French contains not only 
Caille, and decorations for MM. Parent, Edouard portraits of painters, but also busts and medal- 
André, Gueifulken, Sédille, Goldsmith and Mme. lions of sculptors. The formation of this gallery 
de Cassin—an account of whose notable gallery . was decided by a ministerial decree of Decem- 
of paintings appeared in The Art Amateur, from 4 ber 24th, 1887, and it was opened to the public 
the pen of Mr. Theodore Child, not long ago. — on February 14th, 1888, with one hundred and 
Galland’s work is also to be seen in the Roths- four portraits, two thirds of which are not auto- 
child mansion, in Piccadilly, near Hyde Park, in portraits. But what does that matter, provided 

to London ; the houses of MM. Lasalla, Calderone the portraits are fine? There are portraits 

= and the Marquis of Guadalcazar, at Madrid. by Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, Mignard, Hyacinthe 











i, His decorations for the hotel of Prince Naritsch- IN MM UL 

kine, at St. Petersburg, were shown in the salons te a Philippe de Champaigne, Maratta, Rembrandt, 
of the “ Union Centrale,” in 1876. Four decora- FROM A CEILING DECORATION BY GALLAND. Raphael, Louis David, Eugéne Delacroix, Ric- 
a tive figure panels, representing the Seasons, ard, Courbet, etc.—in short, a score of fine 


painted by Galland, for the Fifth Avenue resi- things and a majority of less fine. Now that 


Rigaud, Drouars, Le Brun, Coypel, Largilliére, 



































dence of the late Mr. Edward Matthews, were recently makes one feel younger.” While the art of this vigorous this gallery has been established, the grave question arises, 
+. shown at the exhibition of the Architectural League, painter is scarcely held in the same esteem in the United When will a painter or a sculptor have a right to paint 
ng in New York, and subsequently sold at auction, at States that it was a few years ago, he himself is affec- his own portrait or sculpt his own bust for the Louvre ? 
at Ortgies’ rooms, with other effects of the Matthews’ estate. tionately remembered by many anAmerican 

in artist who then enjoyed the 

We privilege of the master’s in- 

nil struction and advice. 

in- ia 

Id MILLET’sS famous picture 

te. known as “L’Homme 8 la 

ct, Houe,” of which we give on 

nd page 110 a fac-simile of the 

rk artist’s charcoal sketch, has 

el- just been sold in Brussels for 

It- 84,000 francs to Herr Van 

ne . den Eynde. It was at the 

‘h- : Salon in 1863, and sold for 

ed 1500 francs to M. Blanc; 

ct later it formed part of the 

ey Collection Defoer, with which 

v= it was sold not long since for 

on 56,000 francs. The subject 

ms STV is a characteristically simple | 

“nt one. A peasant, bent with c MMTV TORN it 
all FROM A CEILING DECORATION BY GALLAND. labor, is resting for a moment - 

is- on the handle of his hoe FROM A CEILING DECORATION BY GALLAND. 

ler in a field covered with weeds 

we One of the most charming of these decorations is that and thistles. He is bareheaded, in shirt- 

a. of the salon of M. Sédille, who is an architect himself sleeves and blue overalls. His blouse and cap are laid Another question: Why should painters and sculptors 
= as well as a man of taste. We give an illustration of aside on the earth to his right. In the distance a alone enjoy this privilege? Why should engravers be 
of the ceiling. The centre is an oval medallion in which, woman is burning weeds, and a little farther on is a denied the joy of handing down their own features to 
nd on a gold ground, is a figure of Victory in posterity, and architects likewise? Would 
of white, writing an inscription on a shield. it not be better and more interesting to 
~ At the sides, the four liberal arts, Painting, form a really national portrait gallery of all 
od Sculpture, Architecture and Music, are per- who have grown famous in art, science or 
er sonified by children with attributes drawn letters—painters, sculptors, engravers, archi- 
of from nature. Thus Painting has a pea- tects, writers, thinkers, musicians, dramatic 
= cock’s feather and a butterfly as symbols authors, comedians, singers, orators ? Why 
=a of color; Sculpture, a lily, as emblem of reserve the representation of national glory 
he form; Architecture, some sea-shells, show- to painters and sculptors who are all celebrat- 
od ing the building processes of nature; and ed or believe themselves to be celebrated ? 
n- Music is listening to a nightingale. We —_ 

od give engravings of these pretty figures, a ; 

his which will be recognized as having long REFERRING to the recent dispersion of 
up served for tail-pieces in the pages of our the aap of oe —_ nanan eae 
md French contemporary, L’Art, from which New York Times says: “ There is scarcely 
“ much valuable material for this article has any investment safer and more disposable 
go been drawn. These figures are pairited in than objects of the fine arts, if the buyer 
« their natural colors on a blue ground. Each proceeds with half as much discretion as 
ca is enclosed by a segment of a circle, with he would in ordinary purchases ; that is to 
ies vines, also in their natural colors. At the say, if he takes advice and does not trust . 
“aA corners, against a dark ground, are placed either to his unaided faculties or to sudden 
is, four vases painted to represent rose-colored fancies which may not stand the strain of 
mu marble, and from each of these springs a AS time. It is common for dealers to leave 
i stem with conventional foliage broken near SO paintings and porcelains with generous 
ed the oval central medallion by cartouches AUCOTUTITO TORI LOWC OCCA 4th} AUCOTUTITO TORI LOWC OCCA aa) Williiniins Ne ; buyers of their wares for a week at a en 
mm bearing initials and date. so that the customer can form the acquaint- 
“i ROBERT JARVIS. FROM A CEILING DECORATION BY GALLAND, ance of the several objects as if these had 
“a (To be concinded.) animate or intelligent existence. Nothing 
enrages a great collector more than to hear 
he he pa ng ploughman with two white horses attached to his plough. that his favorite art dealer has shown a new painting 
ad OuR Paris correspondent informs us that the painter These figures are hardly to be recognized in Millet’s or porcelain to some other buyer; he wants to see it 
. Bonnat has once more consented to preside over an sketch. The painting itself has been etched by Brac- first, and if possible watch its first unpacking; he is 





atelier of pupils, 


The new studio is on the Boulevard 








quemond, 


Besides the exhibitions and sales above 





jealous of other collectors, and must be handled with the 


























greatest care, or he flings out of the shop in a huff and 
writes a stinging rebuke to the luckless salesman. The 
enormous importations of French and other European 
paintings cater to these buyers in their several grades, 
and they have educated a host of judges of foreign art 
who have had that training which comes when a man 
ventures thousands of dollars in an investment. The 
successful ones like Mr. Spencer have bought hundreds 
of bad pictures and disposed of them quietly, but the 
process of weeding a gallery of weak canvases is just the 
requisite for learning what is best in paintings.” This 
is true not only of picture but of all collecting. It is safe 
to say that there never was a genuine collector who did 
not have to pay for his experience. 





ART IN BOSTON. 





THE SARGENT 
AT THE PAINT 
THE ART MUSEUM—THE 
SON. 


PORTRAIT EXHIBITION—PICTURES 
AND CLAY CLUB—A PRESENT TO 
LATE THOMAS ROBIN- 


BOSTON propriety has not yet got over the start Mr. 
John D. Sar- 
gent’s exhibition 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


daylight. A little of the able labor and “vital piety” 
of the old masters of Italy would not hart these Parisian 
young masters. But we know we can’t have everything, 
and let us be thankful for art that gives us even a 
shock, if that shock rouses the public from apathy and 
administers a fillip to our mediocrity, toiling along in 
its deepening ruts. Nobody can look at “El Jaleo,” 
Sargent’s Spanish dancing-hall scene, without a quick- 
ening of the pulse, and, if one have a spark of art- 
faculty, without a stirring of the impulse to go and do 
something. Then, that other Salon triumph, the large 
family portrait, taken in a hallway decorated with huge 
vases, of four girls in pinafores, only one of whom is 
not bashfully half hiding from their painter in girlish, 
unconstrained attitudes, and this attentive and obedient 
one so consciously resolved to stand just as she was told 
in a dancing-class “ position”—who would dare deny to 
that picture high qualities of truest art? But it was the 
portraits of local leaders of society that caused the hub- 
bub. One must admit that the young portraitist took 
some liberties! A sweet and unpretentious lady ap- 
peared as a tall, imperious personage quite different 








fluence of Sargent’s portraits quickly appears in the 
smartest piece of work here, the portrait of a young lady 
by Mr. Tarbell, who made a similar success a year or 
two ago by imitating (with a clever difference) the pose 
of the Sargent portrait of that date, that of a young lady 
holding out a rose in one hand. This time he has 
caught a characteristic upward turn of the lip of his 
subject in a way that is decidedly Sargentish, and the 
drapery is brushed in with just the same sweeping and 
affectedly careless style and tumbled effects that appear 
in the gowns of the Sargent portraits. Mr.Grundmann, 
of the Art Museum school, presents a masterly portrait 
of a black-and-tan collie. Mr. Clements, the Southern 
painter, heretofore only seen in water-colors, appears 
with a brilliant and forceful oil painting, a Louisiana 
landscape, full of the splendid light and sumptuous ver- 
dure of the South. Boit, the water-colorist, has also 
taken to oil, without departing from his water-color 
landscape style of quick impressionistic lines and dabs, 
the values of which, however, prove so true that they 
fuse into solid reality at the right distance. Ennek- 
ing and Elwell are well represented by able and 
charac teristic 
transcripts _ of 





of portraits at 
the St. Botolph 
Club gave it; it 
fairly jumped at 
the first sight, 
and on second 
thoughts did not 
know’ whether 
it ought to feel 
really shocked 
or only amused. 
It is still un- 
decided, I think, 
whether it was 
insulted or de- 
lighted. Young 
Mr. _ Sargent, 
everyone knows, 
is a distinguish- 
ed painter, even 
in Paris, and has 
two or three 
times produced 
the most talked- 
of picture in the 
Paris Salon. 
But it does not 
follow that Bos- 
ton,which prides 
itself on an art- 
culture of very 
different inspir- 
ation from that 
of the coniem- 
porary Salon, 
dating indeed 
from Athens and 
Flaxman’s Out- 
lines, will think 
the more of 
him for that. 
Again, he is a 
member of one 
of the most distinguished of old Boston families; 
but he has had the temerity to absent himself totally 
from his native country from the day he was born 
up to within two months of this exhibition. The first 
impression of many a well-bred Boston lady was 
that she had fallen into the brilliant but doubtful 
society one becomes familiar with in Paris or Rome, 
and I should not be surprised if some of our ma- 
trons were still inwardly blushing. Not, of course, 
that there were any nudities or such improprieties in the 
collection, but the spirit and style of the painter were 
so audacious, reckless and unconventional! He actually 
presented people in attitudes and costumes that were 
never seen in serious, costly portraits before, and the 
painting was done in an irreverently rapid, off-hand, 
dashing manner of clever brush-work. Boston believes 
that there must be more dignity in dress and pose of 
subject, more painstaking and consecration in the 
painter and in his work. One real deficiency, it must 
be admitted, does exist in most of these pictures—a 
lack of deep, sweet, harmonious tone. Harsh, almost 
chalky, some of the very cleverest of them looked by 











“MAN WITH A HOE.” BY J. F. MILLET. 


FACSIMILE OF THE ARTIST’S CHARCOAL SKETCH FOR THE PAINTING JUST BOUGHT BY HEKR VAN DEN EYNDE FOR 84,000 FRANCS, 


from the original, but twice as picturesque ; another, in 
a high-colored polka-dotted gown, ensconced ina corner 
of a sofa, with her French boots showing, her lips wide 
apart in a gay laugh and a saucy aigrette nodding at 
the top of her coiffure; another, the most dashing of 
fashion’s local cynosures, who can order the whole sym- 
phony orchestra to her house for a private musicale, was 
presented in a demure though décolleté black dress, with 
her head enclosed as by an aureole in the Oriental ara- 
besque of a dado, against which she stands, as if in 
testimony of her devotion to the fashionable Hindoo 
cult. The mystic smile—if smile it be—upon the quiver- 
ing lips of this portrait was the prime tour de force of 
the whole exhibition, and the discussion is still hot as to 
what that smile signified or what it concealed. As the 
picture is said to be destined for the Paris Salon, perhaps 
the clever Parisian critics may unriddle for Boston this 
Eastern mystery. 

The Paint and Clay Club’s exhibition has been the 
other event of the month. It is really a charming and 
cheering collection, drawing from more of the younger 
generation than the recent Art Club exhibition. The in- 


nature’s poetic 
aspects and 
moods. Walter 
Dean has some 
tender and true 
effects of light 
upon glassy wa- 
ter in smooth 
harbors, as well 
as a breezy and 
brilliant scene 
off the Dutch 
coast, with the 
Dutch craft so 
dear to painters. 
F. H. Tompkins 
exhibits an Eng- 
lish churchyard 
group, quite in 
the sweet Eng- 
lish vein of sim- 
ple and genuine 
sentiment, be- 
sides a rather 
grim and dry 
portrait. Grim 
and solid also 
are the portraits 
by Mr. Stone, 
while the vet- 
eran __ portrait- 
painter, Harvey 
Young, shows a 
tender, broad 
and _ effective 
head of a broth- 
er-artist. The 
younger artists, 
Don and Flagg, 
present land- 
scapes that in- 
dicate the best 
faculty for see- 
ing and reproducing the spirit and mood as well as the 
facts of a landscape. Allen, Caliga, Coolidge, Graves, 
Halsell, Rogers, are also represented by most credita- 
ble and agreeable work ; altogether the exhibition affords 
again the welcome proof that the rising generation will 
better the instructions of their elders. 

The print department of the Art Museum has received 
from Mr. George W. Wales, the collector of ceramics, 
the full set of the publications of the Arundel Society of 
London. Over one hundred of the prints issued by the 
society during the past twenty years have been arranged 
in an exhibition by Mr. S. R. Koehler, the learned cura- 
tor of the Museum prints, so as to permit an intelligent 
and methodical study of the early Italian schools. These 
chromo-lithograph reproductions certainly give a better 
idea of mediaeval art than those without color. Similar 
exhibitions, exemplifying the old art of Germany and the 
Netherlands, are to follow in due order. The Museum 
has lately become a subscriber to the Arundel Society. 
These modest acquisitions will naturally raise a compas- 
sionate smile among New Yorkers, accustomed of late 
to gifts of paintings by the $100,000 worth to the Metro- 





(SEE PAGE 109.) 
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politan Museum. But such is the comparative measure, 
I fear, of the resources of the two communities. Our 
chance to pity you comes in when we compare the spirit 
of the administration, taste and scholarship presiding 
over your museum with that in ours. 

The sudden death of Thomas Robinson, the painter 
of landscape and cattle, follows im- 
mediately upon his reappearance as an 
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through the darkness, was particularly admired in its 
earlier state, before the curious sketches on the margin 
of the plate had been ground off. The nocturnes (if 
Mr. Whistler will allow us the use of the word) “ Les 
Noctambules” and “ Rond de Nuit ;” the impressions of 
Parisian weather, “ Pluie et Parapluie” and “ L'Hiver a 
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thinned with turpentine, in ink of various colors, some- 
times in two colors on the one plate, and on all sorts of 
paper, were to be found ; and, whatever the etcher him- 
self may think of them, to others all appear successful. 
Of the drawings, some of the most remarkable of which 
were lent by Mr. Theodore Seligman, one of the earliest 
and most appreciative collectors of 
Buhot’s work, we cannot speak here 





exhibitor, after several years of eclipse, 
in the current Paint and Clay show. 
Poor “ Tom ” was a stalwart champion 
of Hunt and the great French painters 
from whom Hunt drew inspiration. He 
was one of Hunt’s several Boswells, 
and feil off discouragingly in achieve- 
ment and estimation when Hunt’s death 
quenched the light by which his satel- 
lites shone. Gradually Robinson be- 
came perforce a professional connois- 
seur of foreign paintings, and finally 
almost an acknowledged dealer, vibrat- 
ing between the auctions and shops of 
Paris and London and the American 
collectors. He was a keen critic, and 
had a sympathetic insight for the best 
in modern art; and though he was as 
little skilled in fine verbal expression as 
he was in fine technical execution, in 
the freemasonry of amateurdom there 
was no question that he had the root 
of the matter in him, and his opinions 
were sought for and listened to in the 
highest circles. With all his limitations, 
he did achieve some noble work, “ big,” 
as he would say, in conception and 
effect, if unequal in execution. But 
these last exhibited things at the Paint 
and Clay were a revelation of a new 
birth in accomplishment ; his color had 
always been sincere and touching, and 
in these examples were added clean 
drawing and graceful facility as well. 





except to say that a few of them show 
Buhot to have almost as great power 
over color as over black and white. 
Mr. Keppel deserves great credit for 
making us so fully acquainted with the 
work of this fascinating artist. 





MR. SANDHAM'S EXHIBITION. 





Mr. HENRY SANDHAM has long 
been known as one of our strongest 
illustrators, but it is safe to say that 
few have had any idea of his force as 
a painter before the opening of an ex- 
hibition of some forty of his drawings 
and oil paintings at Wunderlich’s dur- 
ing the past month. The picture which 
made the greatest impression was the 
striking portrait of Dr. Duryea. The 
doctor is shown in the pulpit, the face 
being brought out in light against the 
shady side of a pillar, the warm tone 
of which contrasts agreeably with the 
black robe and the violet-covered edge 
of the reading-desk. The expression 
is earnest ; the action natural and dig- 
nified. Several other portraits, notably 
one of a little girl with large brown 
eyes and a strong head of a woman in 
pastel, show that Mr. Sandham excels 
in this difficult walk of art. 

Very interesting also are his fishing 
scenes on the Restigouche, notably No. 
13, showing fishermen poling their 








The subjects are Hollandish, and they 
have the tender handling and color 
of Latouche and Boudin. They have 
caused many an exclamation of delight 
and welcome back for their painter. 
But, as it appears, they were his swan- 
song; he only attained adequate utterance for his true 
and fine artistic nature at the very end of his career. 
GRETA. 


THE ETCHINGS OF BUHOT. 


THE exhibition of the etched work of Felix Buhot at 
the very attractive new. exhibition rooms of Frederick 
Keppel & Co. has turned out to be 
even more attractive than we had an- 





“ ARAB FALCONER” (28 x 424). BY FROMENTIN, 


FACSIMILE OF THE ARTIST’S CHARCOAL STUDY FOR THE PAINTING IN THE SPENCER COLLECTION. SOLD FOR 


$6500 (SEE PAGE 105). 


Paris ;” the lugubrious “ Convoi Funébre,” and the 
strange jumble of night scenes in dark alleys, at lonesome 
street corners and along the quays, all dominated by an 
owl with a lantern and a swollen head, were hardly less 
appreciated. The wholesome realism of the artist’s 
studies of pigs and donkeys and cottages and old houses 
in his native town of Valognes did not pass without ap- 








ticipated, in our preliminary notice of Be 
it, last month, and the interest excited = 
has not by any means been confined, as 
might perhaps have been expected, to 
artists and amateurs of etchings. 

The collection included all of Buhot’s 
plates up to date, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, and also a con- 
siderable number of his drawings, most 
of them studies or sketches for the 
etchings. Weneed not again discuss 
his standing as an artist, for one may 
as readily judge of that from a few 
representative plates as from his entire 
work. But the present exhibition was 
needed to show his wonderful versatil- 
ity and his command over the many 
processes know to modern etchers, 
To his brother etchers, this last re- 
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canoe up the rapids. The rush of the 
water and the vast perspective of the 
forest-covered hills in the background 
are rendered with excellent feeling. 
The artist’s sense of color is displayed 
most effectively in the water-color, 
“Victors and Victims,” fishermen returning home up 
a steep flight of steps with rough grass and bushes 
on either side, with the salmon that they have caught. 
The painting of the fish, in particular, is wonderfully 
good. An oil painting of a Canadian habitant bearing 
a tree trunk which has been washed ashore on a boulder- 
strewn beach is also very fine in color, though in a 
lower key. There is a pleasant scheme 
of grays in “ A New England Barn,” 
with a farmer and two horses in front. 
“ The Mouth of the Saguenay ” shows 
| a picturesque scene of blue water and 
brown rocks, “A Mic-mac Canoe,” 
curiously ornamented along the gun- 
wale, again shows strong color sense, 
as does the “Gathering Seaweed, 
Shelter Island,” and “ A Mission Gar- 
den, California.” Other interesting 
drawings are “ An Attractive Girl ”"— 
to a large flock of geese and other 
poultry—and “ An Exciting Moment ” 
—that of landing a salmon—one of 
the fishermen’s attendants being en- 
gaged in steadying the canoe, while 
the other is ready with the landing 
net. Altogether the exhibition, though 
small, has put Mr. Sandham in the 
foremost rank of our painters, whether 








mains his greatest charm ; while to 
others his vivid imagination, always 
warmed by some touch of nature, has 
doubtless proved most interesting. 
But as no one failed to perceive either 
the technical or the spiritual merit of 
the work, it followed that seldom have artists and the 
public been so completely in accord. 

Among the more imaginative works are the small 
illustrations to Barbey d’Aurevilly’s “ L’Ensorcelée.” 
That called “ The Vision,” in which, while a human heart 
is roasting on the sorceress’s spit, the fire blazes up into 
countless shapes of little imps and demons which scatter 





“EVENING” (77 x 46). BY JULES BRETON, 


FACSIMILE OF THE ARTIST'S PEN SKETCH OF THE PAINTING IN THE SPENCER COLLECTION. 


(SEE PAGE 105.) 


preciation ; nor the sympathetic quality of his English 
subjects, some of which we noticed last month. But the 
artist only might see that the quick fancy which has 
crowded every plate with incidents was equally at work in 
Buhot’s clever handling of all sorts of means to gain his 
multifarious ends. Pure etching; dry-point; aquatint ; 
rosin ground; mezzotint; monotype ; impressions in ink 


SOLD FOR $20,500. 


of landscape or the figure. 

IN the little town of Concise, on the 
Lake of Neufchatel, is a flourishing 
establishment for the production of 
relics of the lake-dwellers, who, in pre- 
historic times, lived in huts built on piles over the waters 
of most of the Swiss lakes. Near Schaffhausen is said to 
be another factory, where bones are engraved with outline 
representations of reindeer, bears, foxes and so on, and 
sold as genuine relics of the cave-dwellers, who really 
scratched such images on bones many thousand years 
ago, when the reindeer inhabited the south of Europe. 
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PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING AND DESIGNING. 





IV.—ELEMENTARY CARVING. 


URFACE CARVING.—There is noth- 
ing to prevent a person of average 
ability from doing artistic carving, if he 
will take such progressive steps as are 
found to lead to success in other tech- 
nical arts. The simplest kind of carv- 
ing is surface work. A casket, book-rack, picture-frame, 
book-covers, or the top and edges of a small par- 
lor-stand, can all be made 
attractive and beautiful if 
decorated with appropriate 
designs in surface work. 
The best results are ob- 
tained when surface work is 
done on wood that is pro- 
perly “finished.” Black 
walnut and cherry, the 
woods recommended for the 
work spoken of, are said to 
be finished when the grain 
is perfectly filled with three 
or four coats of shellac, with 
a final rubbing down with 
pumice-stone and oil, giving 
a smooth face, with little or 
no varnish on the surface. 
Ordinary varnish, the basis 
of which is resin, will not 
give a surface that can be 
carved; it “ brackles” and 
flies into little dusty flakes 
as the tool touches it, and 
aclean cut cannot be made 
unless the surface is pre- 
pared as recommended. 
The design to be carved 
must first be drawn on 
paper. It may be an origi- 
nal study, or a design select- 
ed from The Art Amateur. 
It is transferred to the wood 
in the following way: Place 
the drawing on the wood 
which is to be carved, in the 
exact position the design is 
required to be; slip a sheet 
of carbon paper underneath 
the drawing, taking care that 
it comes to the full limit of 
the design ; then go over the 
entire drawing, either with a 
sharp pencil or, better, with 
an ivory or agate tracer, 
which will transfer the de- 
sign to the wood. Black, 
red and white carbon paper 
can be bought of any deal- 
er in art materials. Black 
is best for unpolished ; red 
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out while carving. The design being thus outlined, it 
is ready to be cut with a parting tool ; a short or engrav- 
er’s tool will be found more convenient than a long tool. 
A surface design—for the sides or top of a casket, for 
instance—needs a border. Mark off witha gauge three 
eighths or half an inch in width. After the design is 
outlined with the parting tool, the background—that is, 
every portion within the border not covered with the de- 
sign—should be stamped. It is a matter of taste whether 
the stamping be done on the polished surface or wheth- 
er the surface be first removed, which is best done with 
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is usually left unoiled. If oil is desired, use raw lin- 
seed. ; 

A very beautiful effect is produced in surface carving 
when such leaves or petals as overlap others are slightly 
scraped with a knife, removing some of the polish and 
revealing the lighter wood. The hardest scraping should 
be toward the edge, and should not, as a rule, exceed 
one fourth or three eighths of an inch in width. 

INCISED CARVING produces the most striking effect 
when done on a polished surface. Surface carving may 
be combined with incised work. If the design, for ex- 
ample, is the wild rose, the 
leaves may be in surface 
work and the flowers in- 
cised. Incised carving must 
first be outlined with a part- 
ing tool; then the surface 
of the wood is removed 
with a flat gouge, generally 
to the depth of not much 
more than one sixteenth of 
an inch. When leaves or 
petals overlap each other, 
the overlapping leaf is left 
as high as possible, show- 











or white shows most dis- 
tinctly on polished wood. 
As a substitute for carbon 
paper you can scrape red 
chalk over the back of the 
drawing, rubbing it evenly 
over the surface. White 
chalk may be used when 
nothing else can be obtain- 
ed, but it is not desirable, 
as it fails to yield a sharp 
outline from the tracer. 
When the outline is trans- 
ferred, it is advisable, before 
beginning to carve it, to go over the design with an etch- 
ing or scratching point, at the same time correcting any 
errors that may have been made in transferring. This 
is necessary to prevent the design from being rubbed 


ing a vertical cut at the 
edge, the underlying leaf 
being modelled one six- 
teenth of an inch lower. 
The modelling of serrated 
leaves—as, for example, the 
wild rose or Virginia creep- 
er—is most effective when 
a parting tool cut indicates 
the central vein, and a 
gouge cut runs from the 
edge of the leaf slanting 
toward the centre, and, of 
course, in the direction of 
the stem or petiole of the 
leaf. In modelling grasses 
or narrow leaves, cut the 
central vein or mid-rib with 
a parting tool, then run a 
flat gouge on either side of 
the central cut, leaving the 
edge of both sides as high 
as possible, but somewhat 
lower on the side toward 
the centre than at the outer 
edge of the leaf. 

RELIEF CARVING. — 
When a design is to be 
lowered, the carving is done 
on the wood inthe condition 
it leaves the cabinet-maker’s 
bench. The cabinet-maker 
should be reminded not to 
use sand-paper, but the 
scraper, to make his work 
smooth. Sand-paper used 
on wood dulls and _ spoils 
the edge of the carver’s 











The latter method makes the greater con- 
trast by throwing the design into brighter relief, but has 
not, perhaps, quite so satisfactory and artistic a look as 


a flat gouge. 


when the polished surface is stamped over. Such work 


tools. When the design is 
transferred to the wood, 
lower with a narrow chisel 
or flat gouge, according to 
the outline of the design. 
The learner should be cau- 
tioned against driving his 
chisel too deeply into the 
wood in outlining, especial- 
ly when thin stems are be- 
ing cut. Handle the chisel 
vertically and give a light 
tap or two; then, slanting 
the tool, cut out an angular chip. This is called a re- 
lieving cut, as it enables a tool to cut still deeper without 
wedging and pressing too hard against the leaf or stem, 
and perhaps breaking it off. 
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bet eames sragclnrlagae ca 4 not more than 
three sixteenths of an inch. This + wll gv sulfic ent 
depth for god rele elect. The cle ning out is bet 
done with a bent chisel of o eighth and another 
fourth inch i Foti, sie aa bsgrigs aad 
smoothed with a very flat gouge, which will be found 

ore effective than a chisel, and leave the background 
sufficiently smooth for stamping. When the design is 
outlined and the background lowered, begin modelling 
by first lowering the stems and underlying leaves. When 
these portions are cut away, the student will more readily 
see what modelling is necessary to make his leaves and 
blossoms look natural. They must be varied, but in 
every case the leaves will be lowest at their tips. 

BENN PITMAN. 


PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 





HEADS. 

IN painting a head it must be seen that the drawing is 
absolutely correct before a brush is put to it. If the 
student has no idea of modelling with charcoal or cray- 
on there is little hope that he will succeed with color. 

In preference to beginning ¥ copying some —— 
int reach out for a higher 

subject from life. Take the 


andard and choo — 
rte st hea ad you com- 
mand—a young girl’s —_ sible. Hav al eg cu- 
of the c paper. Wait 


rate drawing, wet the entire surfac 
until it is ge ide and begin a gochey 
re face. Place upon your palette = d, vermilio 


yellow were eg cobalt, emerald gree 
madder and a little _ fx Br um. “ie “ill de _ es 

rs rei — —— n which of the reds you take vith 
the yellow ochre nate Ta wil be the jue 
Experiment nt upon ne e palette. Wash the whole surface of 
the face, ears and neck with the tint prefer igre - 
the white of the eye and the ” e-ball. Before this tint i 
quite dry wash in he shadows under the eye-br arn 
side the nose, under the nose, penn the under lip, wire 
the chin, at the side of the face toward the ear or ears. 
For the shadows add burnt Sienna and Vandyck brown 
to the palette, and to these add blue, and, perhaps, the 
green, taking care to preserve the reflected — on the 
cheek and under the chin. When — org these shad- 


can = ashed lightly with vermili ese ad. 
The n be much deeper in tint ys n the fac 
Make a pe of the _ = aya pie th corners, in a 
dot of vermilion at the r one. resi refully the 
high light in ies eye-ba tha nd paint the oe ails vith ap- 


propriate colors, but do not leave a ns rd lin a olor 
against the white of the eye. A good way to tyre 
this is to wet the whole surface of the eye, and lay in 
while still wet the right color, or, if this is too difficult, 
after the eye-ball is painted / ay a drop of clear water 
from the brush on either side on the white of the eye and 
this will soften the edge of c on The same care eshou 
be observed with the eye-br: he t little color is requir- 
ed, as they insensibly blen es ith the shadows beneath the 
brow. Vermilion and a little Vandyck ~ neat 
madder will emphasize the nostrils and hia centre line of 
the mouth. Only the high light on the lower lip will 
bear a touch of vermilion. Round off the lip with brown 
madder added. Emphasize the shadow underneath. 
If the paper has dried around the edge of the hair, around 
the face and around the background, wet again with clear 
water. Almost all colors of hair will look gray in the 
high lights, therefore wash those in first. New blue and 
raw umber will be suitable in almost every case ; if not a 
thin wash of lamp-black. Then in appropriate tints My 
in the shadows ; the middle tints will easily blend vy oo 
half dry brush. Let the strokes of the brush fo llov 
direction of the flowing of the hair. If the paper bw 
beyond the hair lay in the background bro ly, “— 
large brush, darker in tint near the hai r, lig ightr anda 
on the shaded side of the head, and da rher oe den 
side of the head—whichever is preferred. 

It is plain that for good effect the tints of the face 
should so blend even in the shadows that there will be 
nothing harsh or striking either in tint or tone. It isa 
matter of choice whether the shadows are washed in or 
stippled—that is, worked in with the point of the brush in 
little dots of color. With large heads this is almost im- 
possible to manage, whereas with very small heads it is 
hardly possible to work any other way. In strong, mi- 
nute shadows the perpendicular stroke with the brush is 


absolutely necessa v. 


Crimson lake is sometimes used instead of vermilion 
for the lips, but lake atre ae color; carmine mod- 


ified with brown ma adder i s better. 
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For light hair use yellow ochre, Vandyck brown and 
new blue; for brown hair, Roman ochre, Vandyck 
brown and blue; the same brown and blue and ivory 
black or lamp-black for black hair. A great deal depends 
upon the high lights of the hair; if these are correct in 
tint the prevailing color is easily managed. 

Aim at clearness as well as brilliancy in the complex- 
ion; keep the colors clean and_ separate on the palette 
like the hues of flowers. 

Select for the background a tint harmonious with the 
hair and the drapery about the neck, and do not make it 
too dark. The same rule holds here as well as with 
other branches of water-colors. Delicate tints and trans- 
parency are, perhaps, the more difficult, but certainly the 
more pleasing. 

X.—FIGURES. 

It is presumed that the reader will not attempt to 
paint figures without having had careful training in 
drawing from life. So much depends upon correct draw- 
ing that the handling of the colors seems almost of sec- 
ondary importance. Then, too, the water-color student 
having mastered the combinations of colors used for 
painting flowers, landscapes, and heads, the necessary 
manipulation has been already reached, and the eye so 
trained that very little more need be said. One can 
hardly too strongly enforce the caution, however, to keep 
the colors transparent, simple and low in tone. That is 
to say, do not use the more brilliant colors in draperies 
or accessories; the flesh tints of the face and hands 
look brighter and clearer if these are sober. Aim to 
select harmonious tints for complexion, eyes and _ hair. 
Make studies of drapery before attempting a model. You 
can do this by throwing a plain-colored shawl over a 
chair, or paint simply the skirt of a person obliged to re- 
main quiet an hour or two at some occupation. It is 
exceedingly tiresome to sit for a beginner, so it is a good 
plan to utilize the unconscious pose of a friend. For this 
purpose almost any one will sit in a good light, and if 
not obliged to keep absolutely still will submit with very 
good grace to be shockingly misrepresented on paper. 
Do not attempt the whole figure at first. In The Art Am- 
ateur you will find studies of parts of figures by artists 
of reputation—copy and color these for the sake of the 
practice. 

In addition to the colors used in painting heads add 
to your palette Indian yellow, Indian red, vermilion, 
brown madder, cobalt, sepia, lake and indigo. The 
more transparent these colors are kept the more pleas- 
ing will be the effect. L, STEELE KELLOGG, 


HINTS ABOUT CHARCOAL DRAWING. 





II, 


THE quality of a charcoal drawing depends, in great 
measure, on that of the paper used for it. If coarse 
textures of rock and foliage be all that are required, 
then large-grained paper will give the most striking re- 
sults ; but for fine textures, like those of flesh, sky, and 
water, a smoother surface is necessary. Absolutely 
smooth paper will not do, as it does not catch the char- 
coal. Still, when a person wants to combine the two 
extremes, as Mr. Sarony sometimes does, when he op- 
poses.smooth flesh textures to very rough draperies, furs, 
and Backgrounds, several modes of proceeding are open 
tohim. The best is to take a rather fine-grained paper 
and work over the smoother and paler surfaces with 
small soft chamois stumps and with the finger tips and 
pith of bread, giving the fina! modelling by very careful 
and judicious stippling either with a stiffer paper stump 
or with the point of the charcoal. The rougher and 
darker surfaces are done with the charcoal only. It is 
used full length for flat coarse surfaces, such as those of 
a rough cast wall ora moss-grown rock. The same text- 
ure, modified slightly by stump and point work, will do 
for heavy draperies of roughish material; and for the 
most spirited passages, the broad point of a thick stick 
of soft charcoal is used in vigorous cross-hatching, 
quite unlike any natural texture, yet suggestive. Long 
practice and careful observation will show one how to 
combine these processes in a great variety of ways, so 
as to make quite aclose approach to nature; but it 
should be needless to repeat that a thorough grounding 
in form is requisite to success. 

There are ore or two little “tricks” which artists of 
repute do not disdain to make use of for the purpose of 
increasing the range of textures open to them. One 
which is especially useful in landscape, and to which there 
can be no objection, is (when using a rather coarse-grained 








paper for the sake of the broad foliage effects to which 
it lends itself) to burnish down the parts reserved for 
sky and water before working onthem. To do this well 
requires a good deal of practice and a strong determina- 
tion not to do too much of it ; but, properly done, it is a 
great aid in obtaining fulness and variety. It gives at- 
mosphere to the distance and relief to the foreground. 
The other plan is the reverse one of using fine-grained 
paper, and to roughen it, where necessary, by sand-paper 
or by a wash of Chinese white. The sand-papered sur- 
face gives an ugly, mechanical “ gritty ” look to the tints 
laid on it. The whitened surface is better, as its in- 
equalities are more irregular, but it is apt, do what one 
will, to show as a patch on the drawing, and an artist 
is always willing to sacrifice effect for harmony. 

For anything more than a sketch or a very restricted 
study, white paper should be used. The brilliancy and 
transparency of charcoal depend on the specks of white 
paper showing through the black or gray of the char- 
coal, and, of course, a tint, no matter how light, lessens 
this effect. Tints are yet very useful, as already pointed 
out, in studies and sketches wherein the outline and 
the masses of shade are alone to be represented. The 
tint then takes the place of the lights and half tones. 
The practice of indicating the lights with Chinese white, 





VASE WITH VIRGINIA-CREEPER DECORATION. 


(For FULL-SIZE WORKING DESIGN, SEE SUPPLEMENT PAGES.) 


unless for special purposes, should be discouraged. It 
is destructive to the sense of harmony. Very beautiful 
and very useful work may be done without indicating 
the high lights, and we are almost prepared to say that 
a moderately toned papier vergé is in general the best 
paper that a student can use; but for more complete 
study a rather close-grained white paper is preferable, 
allowing (as it does) the student to obtain a complete 
range of half tones by the means indicated above, and 
also of the taking out of lights with the clean stump, 
rubber, or bread pith. 

It may be as well to mention, for the benefit of coun- 
try readers, that the fixative used for fixing the char- 
coal to the paper can be made by themselves of gum- 
lac dissolved in spirits of wine. A weak solution will do. 
The color should not be darker than that of pale sherry. 
It is nearly impossible to fix charcoal thoroughly, so that 
none of it will rub off, without losing transparency and 
effect. It is even preferable, when possible, to put the 
drawing at once under glass when finished, rather than 
use any fixative at all. In landscape work from nature 
it is necessary to use some fixative on account of the 
liability to injury in carrying the work home. It is well, 
in such case, to let the work dry and then retouch it vig- 
orously where it has become most opaque, which will be 
in the deepest shadows. This is quite possible, as the 
fixative gives a new “tooth” to the paper. A rough 
wooden frame should be brought along to lay over the 











drawing, and a piece of stiff cardboard to place upon 
that, the drawing, frame and board to be then strapped 
together. By this means the face of the drawing will be 
preserved from rubbing against anything on the way 
home, and the moderate application of fixative will pre- 
vent the charcoal falling off of itself. 

(To be continued.) 


< {hina Painting. 


THE VIRGINIA-CREEPER VASE. 











THE design for the vase illustrated herewith is given 
full working size in one of the supplement sheets. For 
the berries add a little purple No. 2 to dark blue. For 
the leaves use orange red, red brown and black, adding 
the black to the red for shading. If desired, a more 
bronze tone may be given to the leaves around the base 
by adding brown green. Use red brown for the leaf 
stalks, berry stems and small branches, adding dark 
brown for large branches. The vase form (furnished by 
Cooley, Boston, Mass.) is of cream white, thirteen and 
one half inches high. In the ivory white ware, the Pom- 
peian Vase fifteen inches and the ‘Ceylon Vase twelve 
inches high are of the same general shape. Use unbur- 
nished gold for the base and top, allowing it to chip irreg- 
ularly from the upper edge. For the background leave 
the white of the china or use light yellow tint. 





MINERAL COLOR COMBINATIONS. 





So much stress has been laid upon the difficulties of 
firing the combined mineral colors, that many persons 
are debarred from attempting china-painting on account 
of the risk. Totell the truth there are but few colors 


that will not readily mix with others. As previously . 


stated there are certain specific rules to be observed in 
painting on china; if these are followed, and the firer 
understands his business, there is very little cause to 
fear that the colors will not come out right. If properly 
prepared by the manufacturer, the colors will fuse to- 
gether at the same temperature, and Will all appear 
equally bright and glossy. 

The heat for all colors is generally regulated by that 
applied to rose color, as that alters in tone when under 
or over fired. It is therefore called the ¢es¢ color. Many 
amateurs have “ gone frantic” over their wild roses or 
apple-blossoms completely spoiled. Instead of the del- 
icate rosy tint they expected, they see a dull, faint brown, 
or more often a laky purple. This may indicate that 
the china has had either too little or too much fire. But 
more often the fault is in the management of the color. 
Carmine No. 1 (Lacroix) and English pink, and carmine 
(Hancock) require more oil than most colors in the rub- 
bing up on the palette, and should be laid on very thin. 
Those two words tell the whole secret. 

It has been thought that carmines, being made from 
gold, will not mix with other colors. They will not, it is 
true, combine with all, but they will mix readily with 
the browns, and with black or the blue greens. The two 
latter are useful in shading roses, although in many 
famous factories the carmine has been used alone for 
shading roses. Nothing can equal the beauty of this 
tint when correctly managed. A delicate rose ground is 
one of the daintiest colors on china. 

The blues are all susceptible of combination with 
other colors. But the china-painter, having painted in 
oil or water-colors, must not expect to obtain agreeable 
greens by the mixture of any of the blues with the yel- 
lows, as these combinations only produce neutral tints. 
If a green is desired, take a manufactured green, and 
modify it to please you. 

The greens are many and very beautiful. They will 
all mix with the browns, orange or yellows ; the blue 
greens with carmine. There will be no occasion to mix 
them with red or purple. The deep blue greens in the 
Lacroix and Hancock colors are identical. I place this 
first and foremost because it is so beautiful and so use- 
ful. It is of a pale turquoise tint, and in its thinnest 
wash very bright; therefore it makes a good grounding 
color, and does not alter much in firing. With the ad- 
dition of gray it is serviceable for the backs of leaves, 
or for leaves, stems and grasses in the background. A 
little yellow added answers for delicate leaves or buds; 
and mixed with brown green or black green, it is good 
for shading. This color is much used on French china, 
and is freely employed for filling in spaces in Japanese 
or Chinese style, 
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Rose-leaf green (Hancock) is particularly useful in 
painting leaves, whether rose-leaves or not. With two 
coats it has more body than the Lacroix greens, and is 
not as blue. It can be mixed with sky blue for a neutral 
green, with browns for brown greens, and with carmines 
and purples for autumnal shades, and with yellows and 
orange. 

Grass green (Lacroix) is particularly pleasing, because 
it is the only green of a warm yellow hue. It will mix 
with any color but carmine, but is most agreeable by 
itself. 

Light and dark violets of gold are good purples by 
themselves, but will bear modifying by washing over 
with carmine or ultramarine. To insure a deep shade 
for pansies or fleur-de-lis, there should bea second paint- 
ing and firing. The violets of gold will mix with black, 
brown, yellow, or orange. 

Orange combined with rose is an invaluable flesh- 
color. Used alone it is a good grounding color also, its 
thinnest wash being very bright. It mixes well with 


mixed with carmine for shading roses; it will also mix 
with blue, black or brown. 

Mixing yellow (Lacroix) should not be mixed with red, 
yellow, or red browns; but it isa pleasing color by itself 
or with greens. Silver and jonquil yellow (Lacroix) can 
be mixed in small quantities with all the other colors. 
Both are invaluable for grounding. 

Yellow ochre (Lacroix) is also capable of being mixed 
with appropriate colors; a thin wash of this makes a 
good ground, very similar to yellow brown. 

All the browns can be mixed to advantage with colors 
appropriate in either manufacture. 

I have had no difficulty in mixing the Lacroix colors, 
which are generally moist, with the Hancock colors, 
which are dry. If the powder is properly ground, prop- 
erly mixed first with fat oil, and thinned with lavender 
oil, and then mixed in proper proportions with the moist 
colors, which are already manipulated, there is no reason 
why they should not fire well. 

The advantage of the dry colors is that they will keep 
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delicately for the shadows on the petals of the roses and 
buds, and over those nearest the centres of the full- 
blown roses wash on a pale tint of jonquil yellow. Use 
the color freely for two or three touches of color at the 
centre. For the calyxes mix grass green and mixing yel- 
low, shading with brown green, and this same coloring for 
the stems. Add avery little deep blue to green and 
yellow for the leaves, shading with brown green and a 
little deep blue mixed, and for gray lights on the leaves, 
mix deep purple and grass green. Use delicate touches 
of iron violet for the thorns, and outline the work with 
brown green. 





THE FISH-PLATE SERIES. 

IN the supplement pages of the present issue will be 
found the fifth plate design of the fish service, by S. J. 
Knight. In painting the design, use for the broad flat 
weed carmine No. 1, shading it with the same color and 
brown 108. Grass green shaded with brown green 
should be used for the grass-like weed; for the fishes’ 
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OLD ROUEN FAIENCE PLATES WITH MONOCHROME DECORATION IN BLUE AND WHITE. 


greens and browns. 
when used alone. 

Red, properly ground, is a good color for amateurs to 
begin with. Its very brightness lends a charm to the 
eye. This color, with the addition of a little white 
enamel, has been extensively used for flesh tints. Some 
use ivory yellow with it instead of the enamel, and 
others silver yellow (Lacroix). But the ivory yellow 
(Lacroix) is treacherous—an unequal firing turns it dark. 
Any yellow should be mixed with caution with this 
color, as it is very apt to be destroyed in the firing. Cap- 
ucine red (Lacroix), particularly, is difficult to manage 
by itself. It requires the addition of one third more flux 
than it is prepared with, and also more oil used in the 
manipulation. Deep red brown (Lacroix) is really a 
charming red, easily worked combined, and used alone 
is almost as bright as capucine. 

Scarlet should never be fired more than once, and 
never combined or modified with other colors. 

Turquoise (Lacroix and Hancock) is charming for 
grounds, used thickly. Turquoise blue and green are 
not noticeably different after firing. The color can be 


Orange grows darker in the fire 





for any length of time, and are more cleanly. It is not 
generally known that china when painted should be fired 
as scon as possible. The colors will be the brighter 
and purer for it ; especially will this be true of the pinks 
and purples. 

If the amateur, from any cause, is still uncertain about 
the colors to be used, the best criterion is the making of 
a test tile or plate, with any and all combinations to be 
produced, properly marked and a memerandum pre- 
served. When I began to paint upon china I boasted 
of fifty-two colors for my palette. This is all folly; a 
dozen well-chosen colors are enough for all but very 
elaborate work. L. S. &. 


THE LAMARCK ROSE. PLATE. 





IF delicacy of treatment is to be carried out in dec- 
orating the rose plate set, this design can be placed 
directly on the white of the china. A pale green or 
gray background can be used effectively. Moss green, 
J, will be good, or a gray made by mixing brown, 
green and black. This same gray can be used very 


fins, “ yellow for mixing ;” for the markings, brown; for 
Tint the 
border of the plate gray, and put in the water lines in the 
same color. 


the bodies, gray, and the back blue gray. 


YOu can watch the progress of the firing of your china 
and ascertain the degree of heat by taking out a little 
piece of fire-clay, arranged for the purpose in the fur- 
nace. But great care must be taken not to let air or 
dust get in, as this might spoil the pieces of ware. It is 
better to use smoked glasses if you are not accustomed 
to this work, as the glare hurts the eyes. The furnace 
is usually kept up from four to seven hours—seven 
hours for the hard colors, such as green and ruby, and 
also for gold when it is to be firmly fastened on. 

Pay attention to the manner in which your pieces are 
placed in the kiln for firing. Generally, plates are placed 
upside down, If they are stood up on one edge, there is 
danger of having the edges crack or scale if the heat 
should be a little too great, or if the edges of the dish are 
a little thin. If the plate is put right side up, there is 
danger of dirt settling and making spots. 
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TO sketch in clay is a very fascinating form of em- 
bodying one’s artistic ideas, and is not perhaps suffi- 
ciently appreciated by those studying modelling in our 
art schools. When a student has mastered the rudi- 
ments and is fairly successful in copying from the an- 
tique, he should try his hand at sketching by way of home 
practice. A branch of fruit ora bold spray of flowers 
in relief is a good subject for sketching from nature. 
Such studies cleverly executed, especially in terra-cotta, 
should find a ready sale. There is no necessity for high 
finish, but truthfulness to nature is essential. 


*  * 
* 


THE ambitious student should not stop here, but 
should try his hand at figure sketching. Let him care- 
fully think out an idea for a little group; for instance, a 
child feeding a kitten from a saucer of milk, or any such 
trifle. When he sees the group in his mind’s eye, and 
not before, let him try to embody it in clay. He will be 
more likely to succeed if he keeps the sketches quite 
small at first. 


* * 
* 


CONSTANT work only from the antique tends to cramp 
the ideas and stifle originality of thought and feeling. 
Working continually in a groove is bad in any branch 
of art. Besides expanding one’s artistic ideas, sketching 
trifles in clay will be sure in time to lead to more im- 
portant work, and the student will assuredly find that 
the taste for it grows as he becomes more skilful. 


2 
* 


LANDSCAPE PALETTE: 


Zinc white, Ultramarine, Orient yellow, Viridian, 
Raw Sienna, Raw umber, Burnt Sienna, Blue black, 
Deep cadmium, Yellow ochre. 


* * 
* 


A DARK green for foliage may be made with viridian 
and burnt Sienna, which may be lightened with yellow 
ochre. A very brilliant green. may be composed of 
viridian, Orient yellow and white, and one inclining more 
to russet tones may be made from viridian, cadmium 
yellow and white. Good greens may also be made with 
viridian and raw Sienna. Blue greens may be compos- 
ed of viridian and white, or viridian, white and ultrama- 
rine. Gray greens may be made by the addition of black 
to any of the greens already given, or with viridian, 
burnt Sienna and white. 


* * 
* 


MARINE PALETTE: 


Yellow ochre, 
Brown madder, 
Blue black. 


Ultramarine, 
Aureolin, 
Burnt Sienna, 


Zinc white, 
Viridian, 


** 

FEw students realize how much perspective there is 
in the human form, Take the head, for instance. When 
drawing a full face you are inclined to look on it gener- 
ally as a flat plane on which appear certain indentations 
and excresences. It is nothing of the kind; the head 
and face together are round, a fact which should never 
be lost sight of; for in drawing a face this roundness 
affects every line, and causes it to curve 
more or less, 

+ + 

THE student is too apt to run in a 
groove in the matter of backgrounds. If 
he be so fortunate as to have a studio of 
his own, he is likely, in order to save 
trouble, to arrange a background and use 
it time after time. This undesirable habit 
is fostered by the practice almost un- 
avoidably followed in art schools. 








* * 
* 





A SIMPLE, inexpensive method for easily 
varying one’s backgrounds is as follows : 
Have a small raised platform made on 
which to pose your models ; let it be on 
castors, so that it can be moved at 
pleasure according to the light required 
to be thrown on the subject. Atth back 
of the platform fix two upright p» = one 
at each corner, with a cross-piecev vood 
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at the top. This forms a framework over which can be 
arranged drapery of any kind, either tightly stretched 
across the frame or hanging in folds, according to the 
requirements of the case. I have seen this contrivance 
in use, and it answered admirably. ARTIST. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE FLASH LIGHT, 


Dr. P1FFARD’S valuable discovery or invention, which- 
ever it be, is occupying the attention of the fraternity to the ex- 
clusion of almost everything else. It has come to stay. Ama- 
teurs and professionals are alike interested. The ‘‘ at home’’ pho- 
tographs are almost a ‘‘ craze,’’ and outside of the domestic circle 
many interesting results on a large scale have been obtained. Of 
one of these I can write from experience. On the occasion of the 
last exhibition drill of the Twelfth Regiment of the N. G., I was 
invited to photograph the whole regiment, band and audience, in 
the new Armory. A number of negatives were taken, varying in 
size from 4x5 to 14x17 inches. The results were all that could 
have been desired. And nowastohow it was done. Asis known, 
the usual quantity of magnesium burned for an ordinary parlor 
group is from 15 to 30 grains, and the distance is from ten 
to fifteen feet from the light to the group or subject. In this 
case there was a room two hundred feet square, a line of 
soldiers fully one hundred and fifty feet long, several files deep, 
and there were in the gallery hundreds of spectators, who were 
more than two hundred feet from the light. ‘The colonel, think- 
ing it a matter of no special importance, at the moment the pic- 
tures were to be made formed his columns fully fifty feet back of 
the centre line of the hall where he had agreed to form them, and 
upon which line the battery of five cameras was focussed, in a 
corner of the room inatower. I felt that if the light was all from 
one point there would be a great variation in the illumination, 
owing to the great length of the line. Light loses its power in- 
versely as the square of the distance. As part of the line I ex- 
pected would be within fifty or sixty feet of the source of light, the 
end would necessarily be twice or three times that distance. So I 
concluded to separate the lights, extending the line of lights some 
40 or 50 feet on the side of the room, and, instead of firing the 
entire amount of magnesium in one charge, I divided it into 
eight. I prepared eight large disks each about four feet in diam- 
eter, at the bottom of which were shallow pans into which I placed 
the cotton and magnesium, one ounce of each foreach disk. This 
is a greater preparation of cotton than has been in use ; but I con- 
cluded that such a quantity would insure complete combustion of 
the magnesium, I now experienced a dilemma, for upon experi- 
ment I found that an ordinary battery would not ignite the cotton. 
I called to my aid Mr, Smith, the electrician, and he furnished me 
with an ingenious apparatus for igniting the cotton, He arranged 
upon the back of the disks little alcohol lamps which were hinged 
and held in place by means of a catch, which, upon closing the 
circuit, was released and would let all of the lamps fall together 
against a little tuft of the gun-cotton which protruded back 
through a hole in each screen, When all was ready, the cameras 
having been focussed early in the evening and uncovered, a mere 
touch of a button closed the current and released the eight lamps, 
which fell against the gun-cotton, and all went off together, certain- 
ly not more than a fraction of a second apart. The light from 
this enormous amount of magnesium and gun-cotton, 16 ounces 
in all, was like a vivid flash of lightning, and so intense that all 
of the smaller plates were overtimed/ I used the Stanley plates. 
The 14x17 was lighted just right. I see nothing to be desired in 
the result that was obtained. If the regiment had been out on 
parade in daylight we could not have done any better. I have 
since tried another experiment. I placed behind the disk and 
opposite to~a little hole in the tin an ordinary candle. Between 
the flame and the cotton for safety I pasted a piece of silk paper ; 
this prevented any draft carrying the flames through the aperture. 
Attached to the candle-holder was a finely drawn glass tube made 
in the form of a blow pipe; running from the tube was a small 
India-rubber hose upon the end of which was a bulb. Now when 
I wish to explode my cotton and magnesium I simply give the 





























































































bulb a little pressure, which acts upon the blow pipe instantaneous- 
ly, and sends the flame through the paper to the gun-cotton and 
gives the light with almost the speed of electricity and, of course, 
saves the transportation of batteries and similar apparatus. This 
tube is very inexpensive, and can be made of any length. In an 
experiment now at hand for photographing a large audience and for 
diffusing the light, I have had made tubes with various branches 
or ‘* Y’s”’ all running from one big bulb to the series of reflectors ; 
so the pressure on the bulb will ignite a number of charges simul- 
taneously, I think that the very slight difference, which is only 
the fraction of a second, of ignition is rather favorable than other- 
wise, as there is a prolongation of the illumination through the 
fractional part of a second. 

After this experience I think it will be no difficult matter to re- 
place the expensive electric lights that have been used recently for 
photographing stage tableaux, groups, etc., at some of our leading 
theatres. With an audience seated in amphitheatre form, as is 
usual, I see no reason why an entire audience should not be re- 
corded on the plate. Before this is in type I shall have made the 
experiment on an audience of about two thousand people at the 
Cooper Institute. 





FLASH LIGHT NOTES.—The Blitz-Pulver Light is a 
recent variation of the magnesium light. The compound is a 
secret, but it is claimed that none of the explosive ingredients are 
present. Cotton is not used, but the powder is simply ignited by 
a flame ortorch. The light is very white and remarkably quick, 
but the odor of the smoke is unpleasant, indicating, I think, the 
presence of arsenical elements. The suggestion of Dr. Piffard 
to usea pistol for firing the magnesium light for instantaneous 
photography at home has been put into practical shape, and the 
article is now on sale at the trade establishments. Some recent 
tests in the matter of expense of burning magnesium proves that 
with the proper mechanical arrangements it will be much more 
economical than the use of electric light. The plant for the latter 
is very expensive, running into the thousands of dollars, and the 
expense of either gas or steam-engine is constant, while by the use 
of magnesium the plant is hardly to be considered, and the ex- 
penditure ends with the immediate use. 


NIGHT LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WAR PUR- 
PosEs.—Captain Von Sothen, of the U.S. engineers, declares 
that the chlorate of potassium can be used with but little danger 
in combination with magnesium, Magnesium alone burns too 
slowly for actually instantaneous effects ; an oxidizer is absolutely 
necessary for its rapid and complete combustion, and this mission 
chicrate of potassium fillsto perfection. If used in conjunction 
with some other oxidizer, as manganic oxide or potassium per- 
manganate, the amount of chlorate necessary is but small—15 per 
cent or three grainstoa flash being quite sufficient ; it should 
not be mixed with the magnesium until everything is ready for 
making an exposure. The captain says that landscape photog- 
raphy, in a limited sense, may be practised by means of the mag- 
nesium light, at least to the extent of securing, by its aid, extreme- 
ly valuable information as to the movements and plans of an 
enemy. Preliminary trials with rockets carrying a quantity of 
the luminous mixture have been sufficiently encouraging to justify 
him in the belief that magnesium will play an important part in 
the warfare of the future for photographing, under cover of the 
night, an enemy’s works, or determining the position of hostile 
forces. 


KERAUNOGRAPHY is the name of that branch of the 
photographic art or photographic principle which impresses pic- 
tures upon the human flesh by lightning. Instances have been 
frequently noted where the imprints of flowers, of figures and vari- 
ous images and pictures have been imprinted upon the human body 
bya flash of lightning. The writers upon this subject have care- 
fully estimated the velocity of the force, which they state as 240,000 
miles a second. Therefore, if this force ever comes to be used as a 
merciful means of executing criminals, it will traverse the length 
of a six-foot man in one four hundred thousandth part of a second ! 


WEIGHT AND MEASURE EQUIVALENTS.—It has 
been the custom among most of the foreign writers upon photog- 
raphy to give weights and measures according to the metric sys- 
tem. To enable the reader to apply this system to the table 
so long in use in our own Country, the following equivalents, pre- 
pared by Mr. James H. Stebbins, Jr., are given: Weight Eguiva- 
dents—To convert grains into grams, multiply by 0.065 ; to con- 
vert grams into grains, multiply by 15.5; to convert drams into 
grams, multiply by 3.9; to convert ounces avoir- 
dupois into grams, multiply by 28.4; to convert 
pounds avoirdupois into grams, multiply by 453.6. 
Measure Equivalents—To convert cubic centi- 
metres into grains, multiply by 15.5; to convert 
cubic centimetres into drams, multiply by 0.26; 
to convert cubic centimetres into ounces avoirdu- 
pois, multiply by 0.036; to convert pints into 
cubic centimetres, multiply by 473 ; to convert 
litres into ounces avoirdupois, multiply by 35.3 ; 
to convert gallons into litres, multiply by 3.8. 


THE CELLERIER COMPANY'S PRO- 
cess, which was largely advertised in England as 
‘Photography in Natural Colors,’’ turns out to 
be merely a modification of the well-known 
“‘Crystoleum Process.” The modus operandi 
is given by The Artist as follows: A carbon 
transparency is developed upon a waxed glass 
plate, and on a sheet of paper a sketch of the 
subject is made in colors. The two images are 
united, and thus give the effect of a colored photo- 
graph. When the substance with which the two 
parts are united is dry, the picture, being now 
finished, is stripped from the glass. The major- 
ity of pictures produced by this method have 
rather a flat look. 
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HERE is much to be said in 
praise of the dado or wainscot 
for the hall, and it had best be 
composed of some material that 
will not be injured by a flurry of 
snow or rain which may be 
blown in by an intrusive gust of 
wind, and that will defy the 
ravages of the careless express- 
man, for the angles of a trunk 
play sad havoc with unprotect- 
ed plaster. Wood is, of course, 
the best material for the pur- 

pose, and while I like above all things a high, panelled wainscot of oak or ash, it is, 

for a moderate-sized country house, much too expensive, and would be “ out of scale” 
with the matters I am discussing here. 

I have employed many cheaper expedients, and found them, as a rule, both decora- 
tive and serviceable, such as “ staving ;” that is, narrow tongued and grooved strips of 
pine or some harder wood, set carefully against the plastered wall and capped with a 
good moulding for a chair-rail. If the vertical lines are an objection the staving may 
be set at an angle of 45°, and divided by flat mouldings so arranged that they 
separate the staving into panels of diagonal lines of alternate direction. 

A pleasing variety is obtained by using strips of different widths, say 2},inches and 6 
inches. The surface of the 6-inch strips had best be reeded, unless the wood 
employed has a well-marked grain. Should the height still be too apparent, the cap 
moulding may be used a second time a trifle lower down, this securing a double 
horizontal line. If this is done, it will be necessary to study the panelling in relation 
to the reduced height of the staving, for the space between the two mouldings at the 
top should be a plain or reeded board 6 or 8 inches wide. 

A pretty wainscot for a hall is composed of shingles. At first thought this may 
seem crude and rough; and indeed I think it entirely out of place in any room, save 
a country house hall or smoking-room. But if the shingles are of small and uniform 
size, carefully cut and neatly laid and stained, they give a charming effect. They may 
be scalloped, rounded, or cut in various shapes, and may be run to the floor or stop 
on a base, but they must be finished on top with a cap moulding. 

Both India and China matting I have found excellent substitutes for wood in 
wainscot; and although this is by no 
means an original conception, I believe 
that the opportunities offered by the 
use of the material have not been fully 
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found ornamental nail-heads of an attractive design in several sizes, and on one frieze 
where the pattern was a rather formal garland I used six different sizes of nails, varying 
from half an 
inch to one and 
one half inches 
in diameter. If 
the surface to 
be covered is 
comparatively 
small, a Per- 
sian effect can 
be _ obtained 
by the use of 
brass, copper 
and iron nails 
with a strong- 
ly marked Per- 
sian design. 
This is an un- 
usually inter- 
esting decora- 
tion for the 
panels of a 
small cabinet 
or for the pan- 
els of the hall 
doors. But the 
placing of so 
many nails re- 


























quires an un- 
limited display 
of patience. 
To return to 
the matting. 
Remember _ it 
can be obtain- 
ed in many colors, dark green, red, brown and yellow, besides many patterns in two or 








TREATMENT OF AN ALCOVE, 


more colors. Some of these patterns at once suggest the use of nails, and copper or 
brass-headed nails placed at regular intervals in the pattern produce an effective and 
serviceable dado. 

Some of the split bamboo made by 
the Japanese for window-shades is also 
used for this purpose; but the objec- 
‘- tion to such a dado in a much-used 
room is that it is too readily torn from 
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itso as to avoid trouble and expense. 
You will save neither the trouble nor 
the expense; for matting is subject to 
atmospheric changes, and if put upon 


the wall because of the many openings 






between the strips. 

Let us now discuss the fireplace and 
the staircase. The former, although 
not an absolute necessity, is by far the 








the wall and held only at top and bot- 
tom it will sag. But this can be avoid- 
ed by cutting up the spaces into panels 
or simply crossing the matting at in- 
tervals by a 6-inch reeded strip of 
wood; and once we begin upon this 
subdivision of spaces the possible com- 
binations are infinite. The panels may 
be long and narrow, square, vertical, 
horizontal, large or small, and, in short, 
any combination of squares and rec- 
tangles that skill can control is applica- 
ble to this surface. 

Instead of the wooden strips used 





most attractive feature of the hall, and 
we will consider it as the starting-point 
in our scheme of decoration, 

As I have said before, a chimney 
may not be possible in the hall, from 
considerations of compact planning ; 
but if it has a place among the perma- 
nent features of this room, the decora- 
tion which it receives will certainly give 
the key to all of the other elements. 
Many instances are to be found where 
the chimney-piece has no connection 
with the remainder of the apartment. 
This is quite unnecessary even in re- 














to cover the nail-heads which hold the 
matting in place, 1 have often made a 
virtue of necessity and used the nails 
themselves, and with these new ele- 
ments one can form patterns that are 
not only simple but may be highly com- 
plicated ; for circles, oblongs, running 
ornament, floral work, and almost any 
outline design are possible, depending 
always upon the limitations of the sur- 
face to be covered. 

All that applies to matting as da- 
does applies to matting used for friezes, 
and many pretty devices have been 
worked out with nails upon a surface 
of matting used for that purpose. I 











TILE-FACED MANTEL AND OVER-MANTEL OF OAK OR ASH, 


constructing an old room, if we take 
our mantelpiece as the key-stone; for, 
indeed, the very lines which form the 
mantelpiece divisions will, some of 
them, serve us as the divisions for wains- 
cot or frieze. Oftentimes in small houses 
the chimney breast is narrow and one 
cannot indulge in the low broad fire- 
place, which is, perhaps, the most at- 
tractive fora hall. In such a case the 
effect of breadth must be obtained by 
the liberal employment of horizontal 
divisions both in the tile or brick facing 
and in the over-mantel. 

Tiles are by far the best decorative 
material for hearths and facings that 
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DESIGN FOR TILE FIREPLACE FACING, 


can be procured, and these may or may not be 
expensive, according to the selection. A large 
surface of simple tile of one tone of color is 
almost always full of sufficient variety to insure 
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of the room. e 


tages over the more perishable material. 











It often occurs that the small sum of money set aside 
for the facings and hearths of a house will not include 
tiles of the most inexpensive variety, and it then becomes 
necessary to ascertain what other forms of fire-proof 
material are possible for such a position. I have found 
that the better grades of house brick form excellent 
surfaces for this purpose, and as they are manufac- 
tured in a variety of colors, one is no longer confined to 
the red, which has so often been employed in this way. 
For instance, the long thin brown brick which is but 
one and one half inches wide and a full twelve inches 
long, if laid in red mortar with close joints will give a 
facing that is almost equal to the tile surface, and at 
much less cost. 


Not long ago I built up a facing in the fireplace of. 


a seaside house of common buff brick laid with very 
close joints in white putty mortar—as the smooth, 
perfectly white mortar is technically called—and this, 
with a wood mantelpiece painted ivory white above it 
and deep yellow walls about, gave a deliciously cool and 
attractive effect. It is needless to enumerate the vari- 
ous methods of building up a facing with red ‘brick, 
for it has been shown conclusively that this substance, 
both from its color and shape, is an excellent material 
to work with in this position ; and although the surface 
is always more or less rough, the massing of this very 
roughness gives greater value to the delicate wooden 
mouldings which may be placed in close proximity. 
The over-mantels of such fireplaces should be rather 
broad and simple in treatment ; panels and plain sur- 
faces are preferable to over-enrichment. A high shelf 
is admissible here, as it will seldom be used for any- 
thing save a few large ornaments which, once in posi- 
tion, are not expected to be moved except for dusting. 
One or more shelves above and below this main shelf 
are always effective, especially if the upper one is formed 
by the top member of the cornice, upon which there is 
room for large plaques to rest against the frieze lines 
and thus combine to complete the decorative treatment 
of the hall fireplace. 

These over-mantels are often composed of the sim- 
plest materials, and if the combination is in harmony 
with the remainder of the room, the very simplicity of 
their construction adds to their charm. I have in mind 
an arrangement that I used for myself and found both 
decorative and useful. A number of pine boards— 
well kiln-dried, as the saying is—were put together with 
some care, so that they should not warp and twist. I 
used several boards of comparatively little width, as 
there is less trouble with such a construction than with 
one wide board, which, as a result of personal obser- 


vation, I-can say, is apt to crack and split if kept in a warm room. 


an interesting facing, because the glaze which is applied over the 
colored clay is seldom of even thickness, and this very unevenness 
produces a variation of tone that is sometimes particularly pleasing. 
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SPINDLE TRANSOM AND SHELF OVER DOORWAY, 


This is quite as true of the staircase as of the 


The dimensions were such that my over-mantel fitted the chimney mantelpiece, and if but a little money is to be 


breast in width, and in height it was 
= some three feet above the shelf-line. 
we This I covered with gray blue linen 
velours, a material which has a soft 

surface like velvet and yet catches the 

light in much the same way as plush. The 
velours was carefully stretched down toa 
smooth surface, and held in place by plenty 

of tacks. At the top I put an oak mould- 
ing which served as a cornice, and six 
inches below a wooden head to finish the frieze 
line. Against this surface, as a background, 
I have hung first one and then another picture 
or plaster bas-relief as I felt inclined, and it 
has been, and still is, a very attractive feature 


Another means of securing a good back- 
ground for picture or mounted animal heads 
is to place upon the wall above the shelf a section 
of marquetry flooring, which, although more ex- 
pensive than a stuff background, has evident advar- 


Over-mantels which are composed of aseries of 
shelves interspersed with mirrors and panels have 
become so numerous and ugly that it is more diffi- 
cult than ever to design a pleasing bric-a-brac 
mantelpiece. Cabinets and small shelves with 
canopied tops and bad carving are to be found in 
every “ ready-made” house of our time, and unless 
one is willing to put up with just such an interior 
as one’s neighbor possesses, he must devote a little 
time and study to the details of his interior deco- 
ration. Therefore I have taken up at some length 
the discussion of over-mantels to show that it is pos- 
sible for one to employ very simple elements in their 
construction and yet produce a satisfactory result. 
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expended upon the hall, a goodly portion of that sum 
should be devoted to making the stairs easy of ascent and 
attractive in appearance. Without encroaching upon 
the province of the stairbuilder, 1 must say a word in 
praise of the “open string” as opposed to the “ closed 
string” method of building staircases. In short, this 
discussion resolves itself into the practical question of an 
endless fight with dust as against a little more expense 
at the outset. An open string costs more to begin with, 
but the closed string renders necessary a greater outlay 
of patience and time. SoI urge the open string with 
plenty of balusters to complete the decorative effect. It 
is not necessary to adhere to the ancient custom of setting 
a row of balusters exactly alike from the top to the bot- 
tom of the stairs, for if a little thought is devoted to the 
turning of these same supports to the hand-rail, they 
may become very unusual, and by as simple a proceeding 
as possible. Have the baluster turned in such a way 
that it will look as well upside down as it does when 
used upright. Also combine the parts of the turning in 
such a way that the unequal lengths of the balusters—a 
necessity from the fact that the steps are not parallel 
with the hand-rail—shall form little figures and patterns, 
and shall make composition of balls and twists that will 
repeat at regular intervals up the staircase. 

From the turned balusters it is but a step to the light 
screen, which I advocated last month, and wish to call 
more attention to here. 

Spindle work is only expensive when it requires much 
time in the putting together of the various parts; the 
spindles themselves are only turned sticks of wood, and 
here again the same argument can be urged for variety 
as in the case of the baluster. It is not well, of course, 
to allow your spindle to be of too great length, as it is 
naturally a slender bit of wood and easily broken, so that 
horizontal divisions are a necessity to the construction. 
In much of the expensive work and in all of the ancient 
Egyptian spindle or meshrebiya work these intermediate 
pieces were extremely minute and numerous; but that 
is out of our province, as the labor of putting the parts 
together is very great in such work, and we are only 
considering here good but inexpensive woodwork. A 
pretty device for screening a part of the stairs is to allow 
the first run of the flight to remain exposed in the usual 
way, and as one reaches the landing whence the second 
run extends, to contrive so that one finds himself in a half- 
screened recess, from one side of which he can look down 








CRADLE OF THE KING OF ROME (SON OF NAPOLEON I.) 


EXECUTED FROM THE DESIGN BY PRUDHON (IN THE MUSEE DE MOBI- 
LIER NATIONAL, PARIS). 


upon the hall below and remain unseen, if the screen or 
curtains are sufficiently heavy. The screen is formed by 
the balusters of the stair-rail, and above them, spindle 
work, This open work is carried about a frame or 
window-like opening large enough for a shelf and a few 
plants, or, if that is inadvisable, the space may be curtain- 
ed with soft silk, as shown in the illustration. A great 
many patterns are possible with these little scraps of 


wood, and if the subject were not so well written up al- 
ready, I should indulge in a bit of historical reminiscence 
in which Egypt of the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
would form the central feature ; for to that time and that 
country we are indebted for this most decorative ele- 
ment of spindle work. 

Before leaving the subject of decorative woodwork 
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and permanent decoration, I have a word to say about 
the designs that accompany these articles. It will be 
noticed that in many of them the mouldings are en- 
riched. The temptation to do this is too great to be 
resisted, as the principal lines of a design can thus 
be accentuated, and without them the drawing is apt 
to look bare and uninteresting. There are various 
ways of enriching mouldings ; the usual and most expen- 
sive manner is, of course, that of carving, and even if the 
enthusiastic seeker after beauty be 
himself an amateur woodcarver, he 
will prefer to expend his time and 
talents upon a panel or a similar sur- 
face rather than upon interminable 
lengths of repeated forms; and, by 
the way, the panels will be of much 
greater decorative service in a coun- 
try house than the same amount of 
carving devoted to the accentuation 
of moulded surfaces. 

The possessor of a turning lathe, 
however, may devote his leisure hours 
to good purpose and with almost as 
happy results as the carver; for 
turned mouldings, if skilfully de- 
signed, are an agreeable substitute 
for carved ones. 

The ornament may be turned of 
such a size as to admit of being 
halved or even quartered if the ccsign 
will permit, so that great lengths can 
be obtained at little expense. Still 
another way to decorate a moulding 
is to work a stencil pattern over it. 
This is the simplest method to pur- 
sue to acquire a decorated surface 
for a moulding. Of course a simple 
contour must be chosen, such as half 
rounds, flat surfaces of simple curva- 





pa of the ideais its charm. I prefer for the purpose 
rather formal and set designs, while the stencil pattern 
for a flat surface or frieze may be as free and elaborate 
as good taste will allow. The turned moulding just 
spoken of can hardly be objected to on the ground of imi- 
tation, for the turner is in his legitimate sphere, and the 
daintily fashioned spindle or baluster, which is possible 
with a skilful workman does not encroach upon the 
province of the woodcarver or in any way lessen the 
value of carving. 

Before stepping into another field of decorative work, I 
must say one more word in praise of the use of nail-heads 
in decoration. I will admit that time and patience are 
an absolute requisite to the completion of a design in 
small nails; but nothing can be more attractive than a 
door the panels of which are filled with a successfully de- 
signed pattern in copper and brass nail-heads. Let the 
main lines of the design be carried out in good sized 
round-headed brass nails, and the next series of elements 
of the design in brass nails of a smaller head. The 
background may be filled in with copper nails with yet 
smaller heads set close together or spread equally over 
the surface at intervals; the consideration most to be 
borne in mind being that the background should be cov- 
ered about equally in all parts, or if the grain of the 
wood is sufficiently interesting, the background nails may 
be omitted altogether. ARCHITECT, 





A DICTIONARY OF FURNITURE. 





THE long-announced Dictionary of Furniture and Dec- 
oration by M. Henri Havard has at length appeared, and 
fully bears out the promises made for it by the Maison 
Quantin, for which Mr. J. W. Bouton is the American 
agent. It is a veritable encyclopaedia of decorative art, 
dealing, not like the Dictionnaire of Viollet le Duc, with 
the French styles only, but showing every historical and 
national phase of decoration from the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the modern “ revived” The aim of the 
publishers is to complete the work in four large volumes 
of about 600 pages each, profusely illustrated, with 
about 3000 engravings in the text and 260 chromo-litho- 
graphic plates “ hors texte.” The first volume is before 
us, and we cannot do better than to give, in a paragraph 


styles. 








ture or perfectly square fans. The 
accompanying sketch presents some 
of the possible ways of employing this 








method of enriching mouldings. 

I do not wish to be understood 
hereby as urging any imitation of 
carving in painting, for this painting 
must be /fa¢, and no shadows or fictitious light and 
shade should be indicated. 

The patterns that are obtainable for this purpose are 
without number, but those that are perhaps best suited 
to such a use are to be found worked out in stone in 
many of the Venetian buildings and palaces; the motives 
of these patterns are of the simplest nature, but, as is the 
case with much good decorative work, the very simplic- 


DESIGN OF 


PRUDHON, 


A CRADLE FOR THE KING OF ROME, BY 


or two, some slight notion of its actual contents, Under 
the heading “ Alcove,” we have a large colored plate of 
an alcove of the seventeenth century in the Louvre, with 
its balustrade fencing off the space for the bed from the 
rest of the room. Several smaller cuts show the de- 
velopment and decay of the alcove, that of the rocaille 
style being a mere hole in the wall large enough to re- 
ceive the bed only, the curtains falling flush with the pan- 
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els of the wainscot. The author resumes, in a few 
words, the latter state of the alcove when in the boudoir. 
It no longer held a bed, but merely a sofa. Under Ante- 
chambre we have that of Marie Antoinette at Trianon, a 
model of simplicity almost approaching to severity. It is 
panelled to the ceiling, all the lines being straight. The 
panels over the doors are filled with paintings; a chan- 
delier in cut glass depends from the perfectly plain ceil- 
ing, and the only other ornaments are a marble bust and 
a tall clock surmounted by an urn. The word Assiette 
leads to a learned disquisition on the several meanings 
formerly given to it and to a dozen or so engravings, six 
of them colored, of plates and saucers of Limoges enamel, 
delft, faience and Chinese and Sévres porcelain. A copy 
of an old engraving shows us an automaton of a Cupid 
perched on a piano, which is made to dance by the 
movement of the keys. 

From M. Havard’s article on Basins, we learn that it 
was anciently the custom at table for the richest, in- 
cluding even the king and his favorites, to wash the hands 
two or three at a time in one basin. The richness of the 
materials used for this service, repoussé silver being the 
commonest, and the use of perfumed waters, may ac- 
count for this custom. The reader of Baudelaire, who 
may wonder why he should speak in the same tone of 
“une belle conscience” and “ un beau batterie de cuisine,” 
will find that up to Louis the Twelfth many kitchen 
utensils were commonly of silver, and that much later a 
kitchen service of polished copper cost 150 livres. A 
little butter-dish in Saxony porcelain is figured, having 
the shape of a tub and painted with a view in Holland, 
the great butter-producing country. This may give an 
idea to some of our decorators of porcelain. Of book- 
cases we have five examples, of which the prettiest is in 
the style of the Regency and the ugliest is a horrible 
Egyptian affair, much like asection of The Tombs prison, 
ornamented with sphinxes and “ reduced colossi” of the 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


style of the Empire. Mr. Havard’s first volume—to 
which we shall recur—does not go beyond the letter C. 





A HANDSOME memorial window by the Tiffany Glass 
Co. has been on exhibition at their rooms prior to being 
sent to its destination at Elmira,N. Y. Itis in 
three lights, the central one having a fig- 
ure of the Good Shepherd, and the two side 
lights being filled with grapevines and a back- 
ground of blue sky. There is also a good deal 
of ornamental work in rich opalescent glass and 
glass jewels. The coloration is throughout 
deep-toned and quiet. The window is ordered 
by Mr. S. R. Van Duzer of Newburgh, N. Y. 





SOME NOTABLE CRADLES. 





THE cradle was probably invented by the an- 
cient Egyptians or Babylonians ; though with 
that indifference to infancy which character- 
ized all the ancient races, we find very little 
reference to it. Those which we illustrate are 
of much later date, though sufficiently removed 
from the present fashion to make them interest- 
ing from an historical point of view. All are 
French. The older one, in carved wood, and 
with rockers at the extremities, is of the close 
of the epoch of Louis XVI. It is not a woman’s 
fancy, and is hardly likely to please a mother. 
The somewhat heavy and disconnected though 
effective carvings are in the masculine style 
of the time; and paternal pride, rather than 
maternal tenderness, is to be seen in the 
choice of the family arms as a motive for 
the painted decoration of the head-piece. 
It may have been while nestling in such 
a cradle that Montaigne had Latin talked 
to him by his nurse. The ornaments 
of this one are gilt, and the background 
is painted red. The second figure shows 
the back of the head-piece. 

The cradle designed by Prudhon for 
the little King of Rome, son of Napo- 
leon I., shows no less a complete change 
of sentiment than of style. The winged 
Peace on the globe, at its head, is in- 
tended, as may be seen from the art- 
ist’s first sketch, which we also copy, 
to hold up a crown of laurel leaves 
and stars, from which the embroidered drapery is 
to hang. The first sketch is far more elaborate 
than that finally carried out, but every one will 
admit that Prudhon, in simplifying his design, has 
improved it. The main lines have, however, re- 
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CARVED WOOD CRADLE OF THE CLOSE OF THE LOUIS SEIZE PERIOD, 











mained the same, except for the feet. Most of the orna- 
ment, even, is the same, the longitudinal bands in both 
designs being of festoons alternating with rosettes, and 
the perpendicular bands in both being ornamented with 
ivy leaves. As in most of the decorated furniture of the 
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BACK OF THE HEAD-PIECE OF THE CRADLE SHOWN BELOW, 


First Empire, the intention has been to approach classic 
forms, and Prudhon must be held to have been more 
successful in this respect than most designers, though it 
is unlikely that he was possessed of any greater archeo- 
logical knowledge than was enjoyed by his compatriots. 
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EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. 


IV.—MRS. WHEELER TALKS ABOUT APPLIQUE WORK. 
SSORACTICALLY so little is 


done in Europe with ap- 
pliqué that I feel it is an 
immense field of decora- 
tion that we might well 
take up in our country and 
carry a great deal further 
than we have yet done,” 
said Mrs. Wheeler. “ It 
is particularly suited to 
our new era of building. 
In the large rooms in our stately homes, appliqué is more 
easily rendered effective than embroidery. Moreover, 
this is such a busy world, one has so many engagements, 
that nowadays there is scarcely time for one to do a 
piece of embroidery really worthy of the name. At 
our place here,” said Mrs. Wheeler, “we do man- 
age to execute two or three important pieces of em- 
droidery in the course of the year. It is really conscience 
work ; for we believe it is our duty to show what we can 
do in that way, to point out how far embroidery can be 
carried. It is what I may call accumulated labor, a 
summing up, a final result. In fact, though most of our 
work is appliqué, it is as artistic as, and it is more effec- 
tive and can be executed in much less time than em- 
broidery, although it has not its intrinsic value.” 

“You seem to be speaking of appliqué in some large 
and undefined sense ?” 

“TI am speaking of it in the sense the Venetians used 
it. It means more than the applicatien of mere embroid- 
ery forms. Almost any material may be used with good 
effect, if the design is only artistic. I remember two 
pieces we once made out of gray and buff linen. It was 
a Moorish design of interlaced circles. We cut out all 
that was not pattern out of the gray and laid it on the 
buff, where it was couched down with salmon and _ pink 
silk. The same design was then stamped on the buff, 
and the pieces of the gray that had fallen out in cutting 
were laid in their places on the design of the buff. One 
of the most telling pieces I saw at the Royal Colonial 
Exhibition of 1886 in London was a piece of Indian ap- 
pliqué embroidery in cotton sateens. The ground was 
red. Waving lines of blue sateen appliqués in meeting 
enclosed spaces which were filled with a five-petalled 
design of yellow sateen, in the centre of which was a 
spangle. The pattern was fine and close, and, although 
only sewed down, had a very rich look. The five-petal- 
led ornament was not more than two inches across, but 
it was repeated regularly, and as closely as possible. 
This piece was a decorative cloth for a bullock cart; it 
covered the seatsand hung over the sides. I remember 
the cart had two little stuffed bullocks with silver chains 
hanging from their horns. Another piece I remember 
at the same place would be most appropriate for a table, 
couch-cover or piano-back. It was of a charming pale 
blue cashmere, with a design in pink cashmere of scale- 
like forms, scarcely more than an inch and a half between 
the lines, which were bordered by gold braid. 

“I mention these to illustrate what I understand to be 
the possibilities of appliqué in the broad sense of the 
word, as distinguished from appliqué meaning merely 
the transferring of floral forms. It involves largely the 
relation of surfaces in connection with an all-over design, 
most of the effect being got by color and the contrast of 
materials. Of course the design is important, but not so 
important as the color and the relation of surfaces. In 
the richer fabrics you get through the difference of text- 
ures a widely different effect, although using the same 
colors, from what you would get with less costly mate- 
rials. Appliqués of velvet or silk, for instance, give the 
effect of brocaded velvets, and the gold thread used in 
outlining gives a richness not possible in the woven 
goods,” 

“The design, I suppose, is largely governed by the 
size of the piece to be decorated ?” ‘ 

“That is a question of judgment. In an important 
piece of appliqué of rich stuffs, 1 always choose an Italian 
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flowing design. There are no better guides in such 
matters than the old Venetians.” 

“Isthere any guide for color?” 

“It is better to get contrasts in texture than in color 
One of the most exquisite pieces we ever did was in 
mosaic appliqués of opaline silks. We are now doing 
a handsome piece in appliqués of opaline silks on gold 
cloth. The ornament of this piece is Moorish in design. 
These geometrical forms so much used by the Moors 
were only the patchwork of our grandmothers used with 
a more highly developed artistic taste than our grand- 
mothers, alas! possessed, It ought not to be difficult to 
revive the art with our improved taste and knowledge. 

“In executing a large piece of work in which one form 
is carried out on another, a solid border of the thickest 
texture should surround it as a sort of frame.” 

“ Are there not certain explicit rules to guide one in the 
execution of a large piece of appliqué?” 

“Yes, and these are of the greatest importance. To 
begin with, the cutting out of the design should be care- 
fully managed. No one can cut ornament haphazard. 
In the first place, if cut at different angles the effect is 
spoilt. We use a single piece. On this the design is 
stamped. If it should happen that one has a number of 
pieces, of course it is possible to use them; but every 
piece must run the same way—the warp length will not 
assimilate with the filling length. 

“ When the ornament is cut, the design must be stamp- 
ed also onthe ground. The ornament is then transferred 
to its proper place on the ground by pasting. This is 
an occupation in itself. We have an employé who does 
that and nothing else, as it is most particular work.” 

“What is the paste ?” 

“Flour and water in which there are a few drops of 
carbolic acid to discourage the insects from feeding on 
it. This, by means of a camel'’s-hair brush, is lightly 
laid on the ornament, which, put in place, is then fastened 
on to the table by pins and left until morning to dry. 
When dried, the piece is transferred to the embroidery 
frame, and rolled with the greatest care to prevent the 
edges from turning up.” 

“‘When is the needle introduced ?” 

“If the ornament is velvet or plush it must be fastened 
down with an over-stitch. When this is properly done, the 
final couching becomes simply an ornamental addition.” 

“It is always couching ?” 

“Yes ; couching is most useful, but it loses its beauty if 
not done with perfect regularity. The thread should be 
held loosely to give a bead-like effect.” 

“What should be the relative size of the line of 
couching ?” 

“Of filoselle or filo-floss, for a small piece of work, 
take from six to eight threads crossed by two threads. 
For large work we use twelve threads crossed by two 
threads. A good effect is made by three lines of couch- 
ing crossed at alternate intervals. 
pearance of a line of solid embroidery ; but you must 


This gives the ap- 


remember always to hold the line loosely and make the 
cross stitches perfectly tight and even.” 

“ Do you ever vary the couching in color ?” 

“ The line, no; but I often cross them with two colors 
that appear in ground and ornament; for example, I use 
pink and salmon, allowing now only the pink to show, 
and again only the salmon.” 

“Gold is always desirable ?” 

“ Always, if the piece is not to be laundried. It is 
quite as inexpensive as silk, and is more effective. It is, 
indeed, the only way we can use gold. The Orientals 
have a fine gold thread which they can draw through 
stuffs, as we have seen in their finely wrought towels and 
But I have found it very expensive. Moreover, 
A dragoman once gave to a friend of 
It was two hundred years old, 
a dearly prized heirloom. It was three-sided, like a sail 
needle, although very fine. The thread passed through 
the apex of the triangle and came out the flat side, which 
shielded it from cutting the cloth. In this way a path 
was made for the gold thread. The cheap Japanese gold 
thread, so called—it is really nothing but gilt paper 
wound around common thread—should never be used on 
important work.” M. G. H. 


doilies. 
we have no needle. 
mine the family needle. 


THE NASTURTIUMS which furnish the design for a 
news-rack, in one of the supplement pages, may be execut- 
ed in several ways. The simplest, and certainly as suitable 
a way asany, would be to work the stems solid in Ken- 
sington stitch, and outline the flowers and buds. Red and 
green could be used for the stems, and red and yellow in 
the outlining of the flowers. If it is preferred to treat 
the entire design solidly, use the nasturtium colors red 
and yellow, but in flat tints without shading. In nine 
cases out of ten the effort to render flowers naturally is 
a failure, and for that reason has been abandoned in favor 
of flat color. 

THE PRIMROSE DESIGN for the cover of a blotter or 
casket, given in one of the supplement sheets of the 
Itcan be 
It may be carried out in 


present number of the magazine, is excellent. 
executed in several ways. 
couchings of gold thread, and some diversity can be in- 
troduced by using primrose colors in the silk thread used 


for the couching. If the design is executed in solid em- 


broidery of silk or linen, use your colors flat. Pink as a 
color for the flowers and deeper red for the ribbon will 
be a better combination than pink and blue, which the 
design first suggests. If one is skilful with tools, the 
design, incised in bronze leather and gilded, would be 
better than all. 


NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 


It is very seldom that one sees any important work 
in crewels, As Mrs. Wheeler says, it is not worth while to invite 
moths at such an expense of time, labor and materials. But 
there has been recently shown at the Decorative Art Society 
crewel so curiously and effectively used that it is worth describing, 
It is on a portiére of light yellow silk tapestry canvas. From 
above is a decoration simulating the downward branch of an elm, 
caught in its autumn tints. The leaves are worked in crewels, 
but they are not the conspicuous feature of the ornamentation, 
This is at the bottom where there is a deep band of terra cotta 
plush, The ornament here may be described as a bed of ferns. 
It begins deep down in the plush in tints of reddish browns min- 
gled with greens. The fern-like semblance is given by double 
rows or loops of Kensington stitch up and down, alternating and 
overlapping in the middle. This very simple treatment counter- 
feits the depth of color and solidity of the ribs, and also the feath- 
ery delicacy of the fronds. The color is carried up in lighter tints 
of green on tothe yellow ground. 

A portiére of brown denim shows what can be done with sim- 
ple means. This brown denim, when of not too fine quality, has 
a most agreeable tone. In this case broken groups of curving lines, 
made by triple threads of gold, were couched down with careful 
regard to balancing and spacing. The spaces were large enough 
to accommodate a set design the two hands’ breadth in size, This 
motive consisted of a round centre, with slightly-waving, petal-like 
forms radiating. ‘These were in appliqués of reddish brown vel- 
veteen, chosen, of course, in tint with reference to its harmony with 
the ground color. They were couched down with filoselle of 
slightly varying tint. The edge of the portitre was ravelled out 
for an inch or more, and at intervals brass rings were sewn inside 
of the ravelled edge, and from them hung twisted threads and 
tassel of brown and silver. 

A chair cushion is of white Bolton sheeting. The design isa 
bold, all-over ornament outlined in red filoselle, and the spaces are 
filled with heavy darnings of red filoselle. Given a striking design 
in which the ornament is clear and sharp, and small in relation to 
the spacing, an interesting piece of work can be made, 

The Pearsalls, I believe, were the first to meet the new de- 
mand for those soft, subdued effects in silk threads so admired in the 
embroideries of the East, and in the old Italian and Spanish work. 
There are now about two hundred shades of these ‘‘ Eastern 
dyes,” the name by which this particular brand is known, This 
distinction is important, because it is a guarantee that the threads 
will wash and retain their color by sun or gaslight, for even Pear- 
sall silks not thus marked might not have the necessary staying 
qualities. The silks are three in number: Filo-floss, which is a 
grade between floss and filoselle ; Eastern dyes filoselle, which is 
the usual make; and Tussore embroidery silk. The last-named 
is made for the Leek school of embroidery, whose admirable repro- 
duction of the Bayeux ‘‘ tapestry ’’ was one of the notable needle- 
work exhibitions of last year. This silk is manufactured from the 
cocoons of the wild silk-worm, and, while cheaper than the other 
brands, has been quite as successfully used. 

It may be proper to remark that in these ‘‘ Eastern dyes’’ one 
finds sometimes irregularities of color in the same skein ; but the 
artist embroiderer knows that this is rather an advantage than the 
contrary, because it allows of vibrations of color similar to those 
from the brush of the painter, which take away from the some- 
what mechanical effect of too uniform atone. At the same time, 
in producing any large piece of work, it is desirable that the silk 
should be all of one dyeing, 
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Oli Books ant Dtv. 


Se RUNET was the 
most exact bibliog- 
rapher before Picot 
and Harisse. He 
gave in sixty years 
four editions of his 
Manual, which was 
begun as a simple 
octavo and finished 
in six large vol- 
umes. With his work the tribe of collect- 
ors had an oracle and bibliomania a meth- 
od. Instead of catalogues which were 
mere inventories, as were La Valliére’s, 
Count d’Hoym’s, and even Guilbert de 
Pixérécourt’s, annotated by Lacroix and 
Nodier, giving little more than titles, 
names of authors, dates and places of 
issue and styles of bindings, there came 
catalogues with reasons for values. The 
bad effect was to augment the number 
of book collectors with a multitude of the 
wealthy who were only vain. They fell 
a prey to booksellers, one of whom gravely 
announced in a preface signed by that complaisant liter- 
ary mouser, Paul Lacroix, that the natural increase in the 
value of books since 1865, the date of the last Manual, was 
at the rate of twenty per cent a year, and made his price-list 
accordingly. The sales at the Hotel Drouot gave his prices 
an air of justice, but there are auction sales and auction 
sales ; whereof something is unsaid. Mr. Jules Le Petit, 
who is the author of a pretty but disappointing little book 
on the art of loving and knowing books, did not say it; 
and now he misses a splendid opportunity to be practical 
with his bibliography of the principal original editions 
of French writers of the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries. 
It cannot be overpraised for its wealth of detailed descrip- 
tion ; there are three hundred fac-simile reprints of title- 
pages in the book, which is a quarto volume ; the works 
described are those that are sought in London and New 
York as well as in Paris ; his deductions from comparing 
books of the same edition and his notices of “ cartons” or 
inserted corrected pages which mark later editions of 
the same issue are invaluable; but the prices quoted at 
the end of every article are from the principal auction 
sales for about forty years and catalogues of booksellers, 
to wit, Fontaine or Morgand. 

Morgand’s price in 1882 for a copy of Agrippa d’Au- 
bigné’s “ Tragiques,” bound by Trautz, was $160, but 
at the sale of Guy-Pellion the same year, the same book 
was valued at $60. It was sold here at Leavitt’s in 
June, 1887, in a binding by Brany, for $21. Brany is 
not Trautz, but Brany’s binding for that book is much 
better than the Guy-Pellion copy. 

The Essays of Montaigne, the Michel Sonnius edi- 
tion of 1595, which in June, 1887, fetched at Leavitt's 
$160, was catalogued by Fontaine in 1877 at $700, and 
by Morgand in 1882 at $800, The Morgand copy had 
been sold at the Potier sale in 1870 for $560, and was 
bound by Du Seuil; the Fontaine copy was bound by 
Trautz; the Leavitt copy was bound by Belz-Niédrée. 

Morgand asked $50 in 1884 for a copy of Pascal’s 
««Pensées,” which was bound in calfskin and had fetched 
$24 at the Guy-Pellion sale two years before, and $100 in 
1887 for a copy bound by Trautz; whereas a copy 
bound by Lortic was sold for $42 at Leavitt's in June 
of the same year. 

The “ Provinciales,” in a binding by Capé, at the 
same sale at Leavitt’s, fetched $36; a month before, in 
Paris, the price at the Hotel Drouot, for a copy bound 
by Thibaron-Joly, which at the Guy-Pellion sale in 1882 
fetched $33, was $35; Morgand’s price for a copy bound 
by Trautz was in 1882 $120. 

To the prices marked in a Paris auction sale cata- 
logue must be added ten per cent for expense of sale, 
which is charged to the buyer. 

The books quoted here are not books which may be 
affegted by changes of fashion, classics of a language 
being above the caprice that makes an exigency of such 
a book as the Elzevir cook-book. The latter came down 
in value at the Hotel Drouot last year to $200, and is 
fated to a much lower price, even for Elzevir collectors, 












if there are any. The classics, of course, have a real 
value. 

At times in the past twenty years the ears of book- 
collectors rang with the exorbitant prices paid by assum- 
ing emulators of Baron James de Rothschild, who was 
a true bibliophilist, and did not pay more for a book than 
it was worth. Their desire was to be known for their 
collections, and they paid dearly for their vanity ; but it 
profited none but the bookseliers. The vain paid hun- 
dreds of dollars for a book bound for Grolier, but at an 
unadvertised auction sale in Paris last year, the wise col- 
lector procured a copy for $200. It was a Cicero of 
1533, and the binding was of the daintiest black moroc- 
co. At the same sale the first edition of La Fontaine’s 
Fables (Claude Barbin or Denys Thierry, 1668) was 
bought for $160. That copy was bound by Trautz- 
Bauzonnet. Morgand’s price in 1878 for a copy bound 
by Trautz was $680, but in 1884 at the Count Roger sale 
a similarly bound copy fetched $340. 

Of Moliére’s original editions, the “‘ Mariage Forcé,” 
for which Fontaine charged $300 in 1875, was bought 
at the Hotel Drouot last year for $52; the “ Amour 
Médecin,” valued at $286 at the Didot sale in 1878, 
fetched $140; the “ Misanthrope,” for which Fontaine 
obtained $300 in 1875, fetched $100; the “ Sicilien,” for 
which Morgand asked $320 in 1882, fetched $40. The 
original edition of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s “ Paul et 
Virginie,” with the plates in proof before letters, was 
sold by Fontaine three years ago for $400; at that sale 
a better copy, on fine vellum, of Essonne, bound by 
Bozerian, did not go beyond $200, The fault in Mr. Jules 
Le Petit’s work is the giving of prices at the principal 
auction sales and booksellers’ prices, whereas that last- 
year sale, of which he says nothing, is only one of many 
from which the collector could take a good lesson. The 
lesson is that, although the best-known booksellers may 
obtain extraordinary prices and protect them at the great 
auction sales, as it is their interest, the book-collectors 
should not be guided by them. It is amusing to hear 
Morgand say that it is better for a great bookseller to 
pay a thousand dollars for a book and sell it for two 
thousand dollars, than to pay twenty dollars and sell for 
forty ; but it is not amusing to hear that he does as he 
says—and successfully. 

We are not in this country the worse customers of 
Morgand and Quaritch, since it is not the national fault 
or quality to count the cost of luxury; but when we have 
passed the luxury stage and become real book-lovers, to 
whom the possession of a valuable book is a necessity, 
we like to be practical. And to be practical, if Mr. 
Quaritch “ will not sell for less than £1200” his first folio 
Shakespeare, bound by Bedford, we may turn our fancy 
to other books not less valuable, but less costly. With 
regard to prices, bibliophilists should be independent of 
bibliopoles, and they may be if they will be patient. 

Mr. Henry Stevens’s book on James Lenox is an illus- 
tration of the bibliopole’s view of that question. Mr. 
Lenox was an ardent book-lover, who took much pleas- 
ure in his accessions and none in his celebrity as a 
collector. Mr. Stevens says of him: “ Mr. Lenox and I 
stood on a level, as far as I could see, he a buyer and I 
a seller ; he collecting to shelve, I collecting to disperse 
—one’s calling necessary to the other’s. If there were 
any real difference of rank, it is not likely either of us ever 
saw or thought of it ;” but he makes you read between 
all the other lines of his book that his patron had not his 
learning. He tells how he procured a copy of Hariot’s 
Virginia by agreeing with the British Museum to buy 
the Dati Columbus at the Libri sale for Mr. Lenox, 
and exchanging it for its duplicate Hariot; the Dati 
Columbus costing at the Libri sale $365 and Mr. Lenox 
paying for his Hariot swap, although he would have 
preferred the Dati bought in his name—$365? No, 
$525. Mr. Stevens is triumphant with the Gutenberg 
Bible purchase, on an unlimited order from Mr. Lenox in 
1847, for $2500, which, with expenses and commissions 
that could not have been moderate, made Mr. Lenox’s 
bill $3000, whereat Mr. Lenox was greatly displeased. 
It is true that the Gutenberg Bible has since fetched 
nearly $20,000, but the bibliophilist had better be of Mr. 
Lenox’s opinion ; for in 1847 $3000 was an extraordinary 
price for a book, and the bibliopole may reflect on a 
collection of books about printing which cost its owner 
$30,000, and was lately sold for $3000. 

HENRI PENE Dv Bols. 





WE cannot imagine any nearer approach to perfection 
than has been made by Hobart B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower 
in their GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING, designed for 


schools and published by A. Lovell & Co. Each folio in the four 
drawing books of the series contains a sketch of some simple 
object showing the steps necessary to take in drawing it, a number 
of curves or rectilinear forms of common occurrence, space for a 
drawing from nature and for a sketch from imagination, and 
two or three definitions of technical terms. Each book has, at the 
end, a number of stories of great artists, so that there is plenty 
of variety to hold a child's attention and develop whatever artistic 
talent may be latent in him, A hand-book for the use of teachers 
accompanies the series. 


FLEEMING JENKIN was a Scotch scientific gentleman 
of moderate abilities and disproportionate success in life—in 
death also, we may say, since Mr, Stevenson has written a sympa- 
thetic account of him. The latter cannot say that Jenkins’s work 
in measuring electro-motive force and the like was of sufficient 
importance to make him interesting to the great world of readers ; 
but ‘‘ his was an individual figure, such as authors delight to draw, 
and all men to read of, in a novel.’”” The more the pity that Mr. 
Stevenson did not put him in a novel, and spare us a needless and 
unentertaining biography. (Scribner’s.) 


DREAMS TO SELL, by Miss May Kendall, is brought 
out by Longmans, Green & Co. in a dainty little volume, beauti- 
fully printed on hand-made paper. There are all sorts of dreams 
—town and country dreams, sea and shore dreams, ‘‘ Dreams in 
Church,” while sitting through the sermon, and psychological, 
scientific, and art dreams; some of which one might call night- 
mares. Many of the poems thus fantastically grouped, however, 
contain clear though not deep thoughts fitly and harmoniously ex- 
pressed. We would instance the “ Boat Song’’ on page 54 and 
‘* Minor Dratnas,” page 84. It issomething in these days to know 
what one wants to say and how to say it without clouding the 
sense or distressing the ear, and it must be admitted that Miss 
Kendall knows this. 


THE heroine of MONA’s CHOICE, by Mrs. Alexander 
(Henry Holt & Co.), is a clever young Scotchwoman, with red 
hair, whose life in London with her economical French friend, 
Madame Debrissay, is worth reading about. She falls in with a 
rich and penurious uncle, and, of course, with a lover, and, having 
made her choice between them according to the dictates of the 
author’s conscience, is rewarded for it to the best of the author's 
ability, and, it may be presumed, to the reader’s contentment. 


AMONG the pretty little books published by F. A. 
Stokes & Bro., we may signalize Wesley’s hymn, JEsus, LOVER 
OF MY SOUL, illustrated with photogravures printed in various 
tints, after original drawings by Frank M. Gregory. GOOD AND 
TRUE THOUGHTS FROM ROBERT BROWNING, selected by Amy 
Cross, has on its cover a pretty title engraved on steel and printed on 
imitation ivory by Baldwin and Gleason. A BIRTHDAY BOOK OF 
BiRDs is illustrated in colors by Fidelia Bridges, her drawings of 
wood-doves, vireos, redbreasts and humming-birds accompanying 
verses by Dora Read Goodale. A poem by George Klingle, BETH- 
LEHEM TO JERUSALEM, has two fac-similes of water-colors by 
Harry Fenn by way of illustration; and the firm publishes what 
appears to be a pincushion of white satin decorated with lilies and 
forget-me-nots and put up in a box with stamped paper edges. 





FOREIGN ART PUBLICATIONS. 

L’ArRT for February (Macmillan & Co.) is up to the 
very highest standard yet attained by this greatest of art period- 
icals. Rodriguez's etching of Chardin’s painting, ‘‘ Le Chateau 
de Cartes,” is one of the most successful works of reproduction 
that we have seen in some time. The other full-page plate, ‘“ Le 
Chemin des Rochers,”’ after the painting by the Comtesse de 
Flandre, is as good an example of modern wood-engraving. The 
reading matter includes the continuation of Adolphe Badin’s 
articles on Guillaumet, illustrated from the latter’s Saharan 
studies. The articles on Venetian faience are also continued, and 
there is a “ Correspondance d’Amateur’’ of 1760 to 1790, made 
public by Henry de Chenneviéres. 


THE useful little COURIER DE L’ART (Macmillan & 
Co.) continues to keep the French reading world well informed 
about all art events of importance not only in France, but also in 
other countries. The number of February roth, for instance, has 
notes on the museums of the Louvre, the Trocadero, Sevrés ; 
on art at the Vatican ; on the proposed international exhibition 
of 1889, and on dramatic art, bibliography in France and Eng- 
land, and the sales at the Hotel Drouot. 


THE REVUE ILLUSTRE keeps on in the way which it 
has marked out for itself, with fine wood-engravings, interesting 
stories and clever articles on topics of the day. The colored en- 
graving on the cover of the January number shows the famous 
correspondent De Blowitz in a red robe de chambre; that of the 
February number, a danseuse in as little as possible. Psychical 
force, Frederic Chopin and balloons lost at sea are the subjects of 
some of thearticles. The fashion notices, with pictures of Worth’s 
costumes, continue to be a marked feature of the magazine. 


THE February PORTFOLIO has an excellent etching 
by Richeton after Rembrandt, ‘‘ A Portrait of a Jew Merchant ;’’ 
a phototype of a drawing of Lake Albano, by Cozens, and an 
etching of a portion of the Temple, London, by Brunet-Debaines. 
In the text are articles on Correggio and James Clarke Hook. 

THE March MAGAZINE OF ART (Cassell & Co.) 
prints a rather stupid article entitled ‘‘Some Plain Words on 
American Taste in Art,” by John Smith. The degree of Mr. 
Smith’s acquaintance with his subject may be imagined from the 
fact that the only American interiors which he finds worthy of 
praise are those of Philadelphia and Chicago drinking saloons 
and one of New York. ‘‘ The gorgeousness of this saloon,” he 
remarks, ‘‘is almost beyond description.” The burden of Mr. 
Smith’s complaint seems to be that even our barrooms do not 
buy English pictures, 
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NEW ETCHINGS. 


WUNDERLICH exhibits some English etchings and 
mezzotints of unusual merit. The latter are by Joseph Knight, 
a man of talent but little known here. They are all landscape 
subjects—river banks, moorland and meadows. The skies are of 
great force and delicacy. A new Brunet-Debaines after Con- 
stable’s ‘‘ On the Way to the Mill ;” a powerful Chauvel, ‘‘ Even- 
ing Glow,” after Heffner; Haig’s new etching, ‘‘St. George's 
Tower, Windsor Castle,” and David Law’s strong view of War- 
wick Castle, from the river, are also to be seen there. Macbeth 
is represented by a ‘‘ Rainy Day” in a village street, after Walker, 
and Slocombe by two upright etchings, ‘‘ Winter” and ‘‘ Sum- 
mer”—both woodland scenes, the former with a hunter setting out 
with gun and dog; the latter with a harvest wagon crossing a 
shallow stream. 


KLACKNER publishes a magnificent etching by Wins- 
low Homer after his own painting, ‘‘ The Perils of the Sea.” 
A group of fishermen are gathered on the edge of a steep descent 
near the last cottage of some northern fishing village, peering 
anxiously out on the sea, which is white with foam to the horizon, 
Two women are conversing on the sidewalk just above them. 
The ship, which is supposed to be in peril, is not in sight, but its 
existence is clear from the faces and the attitudes of the men. 
Other good etchings just published or ready for publication are : 
Mcllhenny’s ‘‘ Five o’Clock Tea ”’ and ‘‘ Marshes ;” Mrs. M. Nimmo 
Moran’s ‘‘ Oaks at Easthampton;’’ Anna Lea Merritt’s ‘‘St. 
Cecilia Asleep ;’’ Henry Farrer’s ‘‘Golden Twilight,’’ with old 
farm-house and pond near the edge of a wood—one of his best 
etchings; ‘‘ Fisherman’s Cottage at Cape Breton,” by F. Leo 
Hunter ; and two decorative panels of ‘‘ Fish,’’ by Mielatz. 

KNOEDLER brings out Rajon’s striking portrait of 
Lincoln after the death mask, by all odds the best portrait of the 
great President. Rajon, by the way, is engaged on an etching of 
the late Henry Ward Beecher, which bids fair to be also the best 
portrait extant of the great Congregational preacher. 


AN excellent view of the picturesque rear aspect of 
Trinity Church is by Henry S. Ihnen. A new etching after 
Heywood Hardy, by Leopold Lowenstam, is called ‘*A Trying 
Moment,”’ and shows the effort of a horseman to control his 
horse and his temper, both being excited by an unruly King 
Charles spaniel belonging to some one of,a group of young ladies, 

SCHAUS has Audran’s large etching after Lerolle’s 
celebrated ‘‘ Return tothe Fold.” A pretty treatment of a pretty 
subject, a child getting-a drink of fresh milk from a milkmaid 
who has just risen from her task, is called ‘‘ The Favored One,”’ 
and is by Gravier, after Loyd. There is also a fine interior, with 
a girl watering flowers, after Josef Israels, by Schuyten ; and an 
ideal head, ‘‘ Cynthia,” after Dicksee, by Miller. 





RECENT COLOR PRINTS. 

THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY has long been doing a good 
work in publishing large chromo-lithographs of the works of the 
great Italian masters, Its second publication for 1887 has been 
received. It is a reproduction of Vittore Carpaccio’s picture of 
St. Jerome in his study in the Church of San Georgio dei Schiavoni 
at Venice. The saint is shown in a large and comfortably furnished 
room, fitted with books, desks, easy-chairs and bric-A-brac, some 
of the last of an ecclesiastical kind, some decidedly different. He 
has a pen in hand, and is looking up as if waiting for an inspira- 
tion. His table and the floor are littered with magnificently bound 
missals, music and other books. Inaniche at the end of the room 
is an altar with a statue of Christ. St. Jerome’s crozier leans 
against one side of the niche ; his mitre is set on the altar, and his 
censer hangs from a corner of its shelf. His dog, a well-bred and 
intelligent-looking pug, looks on admiringly fromadistance. The 
picture is worthy of study for its many quaint details, evidently 
copied faithfully from the study of some learned man of the time 
when it was painted. The reproduction is by Frick of Berlin, 
after a drawing from the original by Signor Desideri. It is sent 
to us by Messrs. E, and J. B. Young, American agents of the 
Arundel Society’s publications. 

WE have received from Raphael Tuck & Sons their 
third series of four plates of bird groupings, admirably reproduced 
in colors after original designs by the inimitable Giacomelli. The 
series includes portraits of two species of the titmouse, of bulfinches, 
linnets, paroquets, canaries, the redstart, linnets and kingfishers, 
three or four groups to each plate. Each bird is shown in some 
characteristic attitude and position ; the kingfishers on a half sub- 
merged branch watching the evolutions of a blue and black dragon- 
fly ; the titmice, two on a twig, all ruffled and indignant at the 
approach of a stranger; the pet canaries in a nest of silver wire, 
lined with pink satin and trimmed with violet chenille. All are 
well adapted to serve as copies for students. They are put up in 
a simple but strong portfolio, with cloth back. 

THE Easter cards published by L. Prang & Co., of 
Boston, offer a great variety of pretty subjects, treated by the 
artists in a light and pleasing manner. We may mention par- 
ticularly the medallion of a baby, in India ink, with ferns coiled 
up, in water-colors; the group of twin-flowers, with the legend 
“ The Lord is Risen,’ and pictures of apple-blossoms, clematis, 
lilies, and maple leaves and blossoms, with a bumblebee hovering 
over them. Among the more ambitious efforts are a picture of a 
young lady in white floating up into a pink Easter morning sky, 
and ‘‘ A Song for Easter Day,” by F. Schuyler Matthews, with 
several illustrations in gold, silver and colors. 





A NEw lithographic portrait of Whittier, life-size, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at a very low price, has 
been received. The many friends of the distinguished poet and 
philanthropist may be congratulated at the opportunity to secure 
so good a representation of his noble features. 


Greatment of Designs. 


THE COLORED STUDY OF CHERRIES. 

To paint this study in oil colors, first draw carefully 
the general outlines with charcoal sharpened to a fine point. 
The drawing may then be secured by going over the charcoal 
lines with a little burnt Sienna and ivory black mixed with tur- 
pentine. While this is drying—which it will do very quickly— 
paint the background. For this use bone brown, burnt Sienna 
and permanent blue. Very little white is needed, but in the 
lighter tones approaching the foreground, yellow ochre and white 
are added. These same colors may be used for the foreground, 
but, of course, in very different proportions. A good deal of 
white and yellow ochre are seen, and in the half tints raw umber 
with a little ivory black is substituted for bone brown. In the 
immediate foreground substitute light red for burnt Sienna. 
When painting the cherries, select a medium tone of red for the 
lights, and ‘‘ block” them in with simple masses of light and 
shade, leaving the sharp touches of high light to be added after- 
ward, as well as the deeper shadows, half tints and other details. 
The colors for the medium tone of red in the cherries are madder 
lake, white, vermilion and light red, qualified by a little raw um- 
ber and ivory black. -For the highest lights use vermilion and 
white. <A few soft blue-gray half tints would be an improvement 
placed between the high light and the shadows, the lithographer 
having made the colors rather darker than they should be in cer- 
tain parts. 

For these half tints use white, a little permanent blue, yellow 
ochre, a very little ivory black and madder lake, In the deeper 
shadows use ivory black, burnt Sienna and a touch of permanent 
blue. Paint the light yellow green stems with light cadmium, 
white, vermilion and a little ivory black ; where the stems show 
more green add a little Antwerp blue. Paint the green leaves of 
the cherry with Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, light red, 
white and ivory black, adding raw umber and madder lake in the 
shadows. The cabbage leaf is much warmer and lighter in color 
than the other greens ; for the general tone, therefore, use light 
zinober green qualified with white, ivory black, light cadmium 
and vermilion. In the shadows add raw umber, and in the deep 
warm touches beneath the edges of the cabbage leaf, where it 
meets the ground, use burnt Sienna and ivory black. The light 
yellow green veins in the leaf are very effective. Paint them with 
white, light cadmium, madder lake and a little ivory black. 
Observe that these veins are relieved by strong dark accents. 
These should be painted carefully with a fine flat-pointed sable 
brush about No. 8, though in the general painting it is better to 
use medium and small flat bristle brushes. Do not paint the 
stems until the cherries are all finished; then put them in with 
crisp sharp touches, using the pointed sable brush, It is better 
for the first painting to mix turpentine with the colors, as this 
dries very quickly. Use plenty of color, and let the first painting 
dry thoroughly before repainting. After this use French poppy 
oil for a medium, mixing a little Siccatif de Courtray with it, if de- 
sired, to make the paint dry quickly, One drop of the siccatif to 
five of oil is the proper proportion. When the picture is finished 
and dry, varnish with Soehnée fréres’ French retouching varnish to 
bring out the colors. 


THE STUDY OF PEONIES. 

THE splendidly decorative flowers of Mr. Dangon’s 
spirited study are light silvery pink with cool gray half tints and 
warm shadows. In painting the study in oil colors, an effective 
background would be a tone of rather greenish gray, irregularly 
painted, not one flat even tone. The leaves are of a medium 
shade of green rather gray in quality. The small blossoms are a 
deeper pink shaded with dark purplish red and have leaves of a 
dark richer green. To paint the background, use raw umber, 
white, yellow ochre, a little permanent blue, light red and a very 
little ivory black. Keep the general effect rather light. For the 
pink peonies use madder lake, white, a little vermilion and a 
very little ivory black; in the local tone add raw umber and a 
very small quantity of permanent blue in the shadows. The 
stems are a lighter yellower green than the leaves, and are painted 
with light zinober green, qualified by white, a little ivory black, 
cadmium and vermilion, In the shadows add raw umber and 
burnt Sienna. Paint the leaves of the peonies with Antwerp 
blue, white, madder lake, ivory black and a little light cadmium, 
adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows, In paint- 
ing the smaller flowers use vermilion and white, madder lake 
in the highest lights, and madder lake with light red qualified by 
ivory black in the shadows. In painting the green leaves, use the 
colors given for the others, but add more blue and burnt Sienna, 


PAINTING “LITTLE ROSEBUD” IN OILS. 

S. T., Baltimore, H. S. P., Utica, and others.—To 
paint in oil colors this pleasing picture by Ellen Welby (February 
number), observe the following directions: First draw carefully 
the general outlines of the head and shoulders ; place the features 
correctly, and, above all, get the pose of the head exactly as it is 
given in the study. For sketching or drawing in a study, it is al- 
ways well to use charcoal sharpened to a fine point, or else to 
transfer the outlines to the canvas. Begin by painting the back- 
ground, and use for this white, yellow ochre, a very little ivory 
black, permanent blue, light red and raw umber. Paint the hair 
with raw umber, yellow ochre, white, burnt Sienna and a very 
little ivory black. In the high lights use white, yellow ochre and 
a very little touch of ivory black. The blue gray half tints are 
painted with white, permanent blue, a very little ivory black and 
madder lake, omitting the light red. For the pretty fair flesh 
tints use yellow ochre, white, vermilion, madder lake and a little 





cobalt, qualified by a little raw umber and a very little ivory black. 
For the cheeks add a very little more madder lake to the local 
tone. The lips are painted with madder lake, white, vermilion, 
light red and a very little ivory black. In the high light on the 
lower lip use vermilion and white only, painting this while the 
surrounding color is still wet, so that all may blend together. 
For the eyes use raw umber, permanent blue, white and a little 
yellow ochre, In the shadows under the lids add burnt Sienna 
and a little ivory black. Paint the pupils or centres with ivory 
black and burnt Sienna. The whites of the eyes, which are really 
a tender blue gray, are painted with white, yellow ochre, a little 
cobalt or permanent blue, madder lake and a very little ivory 
black. Touch in the high lights carefully with white and a very 
little yellow ochre. The eyebrows are painted with raw umber, 
white, a little permanent blue or cobalt and light red, adding a 
little ivory black and madder lake in the shadows. The blue rib- 
bon in the hair is painted with Antwerp blue, white, a little cad- 
mium, vermilion and a very little ivory black, adding raw umber 
and burnt Sienna in the shadows. For the purple violets in the 
front of the child’s dress use permanent blue, white, madder lake 
and a little ivory black. The white dress is shaded with tones of 
soft blue gray, made by combining white, a very little ivory black, 
yellow ochre, permanent blue and madder lake. In the deeper 
shadows burnt Sienna is added. The highest lights are painted 
with crisp touches of white and a little yellow ochre put on with 
a flat bristle brush of medium size. For small details in finishing 
use flat pointed sable brushes Nos. 5 to 10. In the general painting 
use large and medium flat bristle brushes. Turpentine is mixed 
with the colors in the first painting, but after this French poppy 
oil is the best medium. 


THE TILE MANTEL FACING. 

IN painting this design (page 120) in mineral colors, 
use for the background—suggesting the sky—sky blue, making the 
color darker at the upper part of the design, while below it be- 
comes paler and warmer in color, Paint the branches with sepia, 
accenting the darker touches with black or dark brown ; the little 
cones are painted with yellow ochre in the high lights and sepia 
in the shadows; a little black inthe deeper shadows may be used 
with good effect. In painting the delicate green spines against 
the blue sky, use small finely-pointed brushes and draw every 
detail with care. The mineral colors used for this warm tone of 
green are grass green and mixing yellow, adding brown green in 
the shadows. In the deeper touches use a little grass green and 
deep blue. 


Correspondence. 


THE DECORATION OF A LIBRARY. 

Sir: I have a room 16 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, 1o ft. 4 in, 
high, which I wish to arrange as a library. There is a mantel, but 
no fireplace nor jamb. There is one door and a bow-window 
facing north-west. Should there be a dado or frieze or both ? 
What should be the color for the walls ?_ Should there be a centre- 
piece in the ceiling for the chandelier, and, if so, what kind ? 

W. T. H., Baltimore, Md, 

Mantel draperies of jute or flax velours should be suspended from 
a rod affixed to the under part of the mantel, and the mantel shelf 
should also be covered’ with the same material, with a valance 
9 inches deep, finished with a 3-inch fringe ; the lower draperies 
(mantel curtains) need have no fringe. Let the draperies be a 
deep wine color, the valance rich old gold, and the fringe should 
have both colors. No centre-piece should be used on the ceiling. 
Tint the ceiling a delicate sage green, the cornice golden olive, 
and the cove of the same—if there be one—dull maroon, There 
may be a frieze 2 ft. 6 in, deep, of large-patterned paper, conven- 
tional design, with terra cotta for the predominating color. 
Cover the walls from frieze to surbase with cartridge paper of 
dull ‘‘ sand” yellow tint ; paint the woodwork the color of “ old 
oak.” Have the curtains of velours as described for the mantel 
draperies, the furniture covering deep ‘‘ old gold” colored cordu- 
roy. Let the carpet be small patterned of Oriental design, with 
dull red predominating. 


THE DECORATION OF A HALL. 

Sir: I have a hall 8 ft. wide in front, 8 ft. to the 
stairs, about 15 ft. from the stairs to the back hall door. The 
height is 11 ft. The stairs are solid oak and the doors are the 
same. How can I best have the walls finished ? I would like to 
do it economically, and could do most of it myself. 

K. H. C., Shippensburgh. 

Tint the ceilings a warm yellowish ‘‘terra cotta’ color. If 
there is a cornice in the hall it should be painted a warm ‘ oak’’ 
brown, darker by some shades than the woodwork. Cover the 
walls with ‘‘ ingrain”’ (cartridge) paper of a warm sage tint, and 
stencil some simple running pattern at points where the paper 
joins in color darker than ground of the paper. 


THE COOPER UNION WOMAN’S ART SCHOOL, 

CONSTANT READER, Fall River.—The annual term 
of the Woman's Art School at the Cooper Union begins on 
October 1st and ends on May 30th. Students are not admitted 


for less than one school year. Applications for admission are not 
received before March 14th, Ladies desiring to be admitted to 
the /ree school must apply either in person or in writing to the 
principal (Mrs. Susan N. Carter), and give a responsible wre¢/en 
reference as to character, general capacity, and ¢nadility to pay 
Jor instruction ; the ages of admittance are from 16 to 35 years ; 
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the school lists are always full for the ensuing October before the 
close of the term, June rst. Pupils in the free school can take 
only one course of instruction besides drawing, and can remain 
only three years except in such cases as the principal may deter- 
mine. They do not pay for any instruction given in the morning 
school, but must provide their own materials; easels and models 
are provided. The hours of attendance are from 9 A.M. to I P.M. 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. The free morning school 
is reserved exclusively for pupils who wish to make drawing, 
photography or engraving on wood a means of livelihood. The 
afternoon classes are paying classes, at which are taught element- 
ary drawing from objects, cast drawing, life drawing, oil paint- 
ing and engraving. These classes can be entered at any time 
during the school year. 





COPYING AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART. 


B., “ SUBSCRIBER, AND OTHERS.”—The following is 
from the rules and regulations for copying pictures, sculptures, or 
other objects in the Metropolitan Museum of Art; but we are 
personally assured by Professor Hall, who is in charge of this 
department of the museum, that out-of-town students may be 
sure of a liberal construction of the spirit of these rather for- 
midable restrictions : 

I. Permits to copy shall be granted only to artists, or to art- 
students, recommended by Trustees of the Museum or by artists 
of good standing in the community. Copying is allowed on 
Mondays and Tuesdays only ; and not on those days when they 
are legal holidays. 

II. Permits to copy pictures or other objects which are not the 
property of the Museum shall not be granted unless the appli- 
cant has previously obtained permission in writing from the 
owners of such objects, and has filed the same in the Curator’s 
office at the time of his or her application for a permit. 

III. No copy shall be made of the same size with the original ; 
that is, the size of the whole copy, or the size of the object or 
objects as represented in the copy, must in every case be dis- 
tinctly different from the original. 

IV. No more than one person shall be engaged in copying the 
same picture or object at the same time. When more than one 
application has been granted to copy the same picture or object, 
the copyists shall take turns. 

V. No copy shall be allowed to leave the Museum building, 
until it has been examined by the curator of the department to 
which the original belongs, and his written permission to remove 
the copy has been obtained. 

VI. No copyist shall be allowed to work inside the railing, ex- 
cept by permission of the Director; which may be given in cases 
of extraordinary urgency only, 


TO TRANSFER TO A PAINTED CANVAS. 

SUBSCRIBER, Milford, Mass.—To transfer a design 
to canvas or academy board where the background is already 
painted and dry, use the red transfer paper which may be bought 
at an art store. This is placed beneath the design, which should 
be on thin paper, and both are fastened firmly to the canvas with 
paper tacks, The outlines are then traced or followed carefully 
with a sharp, hard pencil or a fine steel knitting-needle. On re- 
moving the paper a perfect outline in red will be found on the 
canvas. This will not rub like chalk, but may be painted over. 


PAINTING ROSES IN O/L COLORS. 


SUBSCRIBER,, Milford, Mass.—To paint in oil colors 
the light yellow roses published in the January number, use light 
cadmium, white, a little yellow ochre, and a very small quantity 
of ivory black for the local tone. In the shadows, add raw 
umber and a little madder lake. The half tints are gray, and 
should be painted at the same time as the shadows and lights, so 
that the edges of the tones may be dragged together with a dry 
brush. For the half tints, use a little cadmium, white, light red 
and a very little ivory black. (2) In painting Cherokee roses, which 
are a soft pure white, first lay ina general tone of light, warm, 
delicate gray ; upon this paint the high lights, and add the deeper 
The colors used for the general tone are white, yellow 


shadows. 


ochre, a very little ivory black, a little cobalt or permanent blue 


and madder lake. For the high lights, use white, a very little 
yellow ochre and the smallest quantity of ivory black to take 
away the chalky appearance. In painting the shadows, add 
burnt Sienna to the colors already given, and use less white. 





CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


SiR: I have lately decorated a pitcher, painting the 
handle solidly with gold, for which I used Marsching’s burnish 
gold (gray), and I am surprised to find that the gold is already 
wearing off, though the pitcher has not been in use two weeks. 
Can you tell me why it does not wear better? It has not had 
rough usage, and I think it was well fired, as the carmines in the 


decoration were perfect in glaze and color, (2) Is the flux No.8 
of Wedgwood the same as the flux which comes with the La- 
croix colors? If not, can you tell me where I can get it? I do 
not see it mentioned in any of the catalogues of art materials 
which I have. Mac, Deep River, Conn, 


We referred the above to Messrs. J. Marsching & Co., who 
reply as follows: ‘‘ We should say that the burnish gold has not 
been sufficiently fired, otherwise it would not rub off so easily. 
Either this is the cause of your correspondent’s failure, or it is 
that the gold Aas not been properly prepared before application. 
We do not see, however, how the writer could manage to burnish 
the gold with a stone burnisher if it comes off so readily. The 
firing of the carmines is not a full test. Colors may come out all 
right with a very /igh¢ fire, according to the amount of flux that 
isin them. Burnish gold should have a strong fire in order to 
fix it, and if the carmine was properly fluxed the gold should 
have fired atthe same heat. Our burnish gold is used in nearly 
all potteries and large decorating establishments in America, and 
the finest and most satisfactory results are produced. (2) With 





regard to the flux, we would explain that different colors require 
different fluxes ; that is to say there are special fluxes manufactured 
for particular colors, and if your correspondent will state for 
what class of colors the flux is required, the quality most suitable 
can be prescribed. We do not think the Wedgwood flux can be 
obtained here, but we can supply a variety of qualities.’’ 


H. E. B., Kirkwood, Mo.—(1) Designs for such a 
téte-A-téte set as you mention will be published soon, although 
we cannot undertake to give them especially for the shapes you 
describe, which apparently are French and probably are not to 
be had in plain white ware. (2) The word ‘“ deposé” marked 
on them simply means that the forms are registered. 


R. P. B., Wilmington, Del.—The portable kilns for 
firing decorated china made by Stearns, Fitch & Co., Spring- 
field, O., are quite practicable. They are made in four sizes. 





THE BLOOM ON GRAPES AND PEACHES. 


SIR: I am painting in oils a composition of ‘Grapes 
and Peaches.”’ Kindly advise me what colors and tools to use 
to produce the effect of bloom, Should it be applied before or 
after the painting is dry ? SUBSCRIBER, Philadelphia. 


First paint the local tone of the fruit, massing the general effect 
of light and shade. Afterward paint the half tints and other 
details. The ‘‘bloom”’ is simply a carefully studied effect of 
‘surface light” painted after the fruit is laid in, and is en- 
tirely distinct from what is termed the “high light.”’ Ina red 
peach, for example, the high light will naturally be a tone of very 
light red. The surface light, however, which gives the effect of 
‘*bloom”’ is represented by a soft blue-gray half tint which should 
be studied from nature to be properly rendered. This tone of 
soft delicate gray is generally seen between the high light and 
the shadow, though the half tints and reflected lights, of course, 
have a different effect on fruits of a more transparent character. 
In the grapes, for example, the soft gray surface light is generally 
met by a warm transparent reflected light, which is in turn followed 
by the shadow. As you have not mentioned the color of either 
the grapes or peaches which you are painting, we cannot, of 
course, give you the special directions for which you ask. Small 
flat bristle brushes for general painting, and two or three flat- 
pointed sables in the, say, Nos. 5, 8 and 12, for finer work. 





TO TRANSFER A LARGE DESIGN TO SATIN. 


Sir: In transferring The Art Amateur’s figure 
‘*Hero” to satin for outline, what method do you advise? The 
ordinary transfer paper comes in such small sheets and is so apt to 
soil that I fear to use it. E. L. W., Brooklyn. 

To transfer the design to such a delicate material as satin, 
use a tracing-wheel or sewing-machine needle to mark the out- 
line with holes. Then place the design on the satin and dust 
through it a delicate tone of flesh-colored cha!k if you are going to 
paint it in natural colors, Procure a piece of fine, soft French 
pastel of whatever shade you desire for the outline ; powder this, 
and put it into a small bag of coarse French muslin or net, and 
‘* pounce” it through the holes made by the machine or tracing- 
wheel so as to form a sufficient outline. The pastels can be 
bought separately and in any shade desired. 


THE FIXING AND CARE OF PASTELS. 

M., Chariton, Ia.—The most trustworthy pastels we 
know of are imported from France; but there may be others 
equally good. Those made, for instance, by F. Weber & Co. 
(1125 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia) are said to be excellent. 
Pastels are always liable to fade if exposed to sun or dampness, 
and should be carefully protected with glass in front, and a water- 
proof paper at the back. As a rule, artists seldom attempt to 
‘fix’? pastel paintings, as it is always feared that preparations 
recommended for the purpose may injure the paper on which the 
picture is painted. You must act on your own judgment on that 
matter. The Moniteur des Arts recently stated that the Paris 
Society of Pastellists had adopted and endorsed a new fixatif 
which it considered perfectly safe. How it is made we cannot 
say; as yet it is unknown in this country. The new German 
fixatif invented by Dr. E. Albert, of Munich, is manufactured by 
F. Weber & Co., after his receipt. It consists of two prepa- 
rations, the “ for-fixatif’’ and the “ after-fixatif.” Both are ap- 
plied with an atomizer, and on the fineness of the sprays and on 
the evenness of depositing them largely depends, we believe, the 
success of the operation. If you care to try it, you might write 
to Philadelphia for Weber’s circular on the subject. 





ABOUT CERTAIN PIGMENTS. 


M., Chariton, Ia.—Naples yellow, although used by 
some artists, is considered an untrustworthy color by the best 
authorities. Yellow ochre mixed with silver white will give al- 
most the same tone, and is much safer to use. Caledonian brown 
is a good color, but not much in use by artists to-day. Bone 
brown has been tested and found trustworthy by artists who have 
studied abroad and are obliged to replace their French colors by 
English or American equivalents. The famous portrait painter 
and colorist, Carolus Duran, uses Brun de Bruxelles, which 
is almost exactly the equivalent for our bone brown. 





TO PAINT ON TERRA COTTA. 


SUBSCRIBER, Shanghai.—To paint terra-cotta plaques 
in oil colors, first prepare the ground with a coating of neutral 
gray paint mixed with turpentine, Let this dry thoroughly first, 





and then rub down the inequalities of the surface with a piece of 
fine sandpaper slightly dampened with clean water. After this is 
done, you will have a delightful ground to paint upon. It is well 
to mix turpentine with the colors in the first painting, though 
French poppy oil is better afterward. Let the preparatory coat- 
ing of paint be put on very thickly. 





HOW TO LEARN ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK. 


C., Cortland, N. Y., asks: “ What course can be pur- 
sued by a lady in the country for learning artistic embroidery 
without ateacher ? Can practical needlework be acquired from 
books, and if so, what are the best ones for her to purchase? If 
it can be better learned by correspondence with New York teach- 
ers, with whom shall I to correspond upon the subject ?” 

If you write to the New York Society of Decorative Art you 
can learn the terms upon which you can borrow from its library 
appropriate books, and you can then send your work to the com- 
mittee for criticism and advice. You may also derive much 
profit by studying the articles, especially those on stitches, given 
in back numbers of The Art Amateur, by Miss L. Higgin, late 
principal of the Royal School of Art Needlework at South Ken- 
sington. These have been or are to be published in book form by 
a London firm. For general guidance you cannot do better than 
read carefully the talks with Mrs. Wheeler which appear monthly 
in The Art Amateur. 





TO FIX CRAYON DRAWINGS, 


S. J. F., Toledo.—The following is a recipe for a com- 
position to fix and solidify crayon drawings : Boil half an ounce 
of gelatine, which has been steeped twenty-four hours beforehand 
in three pints of water. When the gelatine is quite melted, and 
the liquid boils, add half an ounce of white curd soap, cut into 
very small and thin pieces, that it may be quickly dissolved. Let 
the whole boil a quarter of an hour, and add a qtiarter of an 
ounce of powdered alum. Allow it to settle, and filter it through 
fine muslin, before the liquor be entirely cold. Add half a pint 
of spirits of wine to this mixture when cold, and shake the whole 
well together. This composition must be kept well corked, and 
before being used must be warmed in a water-bath. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

H. W. S., Gouverneur, N. Y.—Instructions for etch- 
ing on copper were given by. Mr. Charles Volkmar in The Art 
Amateur for September, 1881 (which number may be sent you at 
the ordinary price). A new series of articles on the subject will 
be begun very soon. Etching materials may be had of John 
Sellers & Sons (17 Dey Street) or Henry Leidel (339 Fourth 
Avenue). 

G. C., Buffalo, N. Y.---F. A. Whiting, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., makes a specialty of materials for drawing on linen, and, 
we believe, sends free printed instructions for such work. 


M. M. S., New Orleans. —‘“ Taxidermy” and 
‘‘ Feather Curling’? arenot within the scope of this magazine. 
Underglaze painting is treated on by one of Louise McLaughlin’s 
hand-books, published by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
Various articles on the subject have been given in The Art Amateur. 

C. T. R., Mass.--Articles on sketching from nature 
in water-colors were given in the magazine last year, but the 
numbers containing them are out of print. Further instructions 
on the subject will be given during the next few months, 


E. A. S., Katahdin Works, Me.-—Your questions are 
not within the scope of The Art Amateur. 

A READER, Newark.—We shall try soon to comply 
with your request. 


H. M. F., Westborough, Mass.—(1) Solar prints are 
often made on Whatman’s water-color paper, but we have never 
heard of any on canvas, and doubt that they could be so 
made. (2) To make an antique oak stain, apply ammonia di- 
luted with water according to the depth of color requiged. The 
stain will be too dark if the ammonia is used in its ful strength. 
Wipe off the ammonia immediately after it is applied, as it raises 
the grain of the wood if allowed to remain. (3) The wood may 
be treated in the way described either in the corpplete frame or 
on the separate mouldings. 

W. A. G., St. Louis.—The dispersion of thé¥Probasco 
collection took place in New York, April 13th, 1887. There was 
no such picture as ‘‘‘ The Finding of Moses,’ by Williams,’’ in 
the catalogue ; but the picture (13x16) ‘‘ ‘ Confidence,’ by Wil- 
liams,’’ may possibly have been the one you have in mind. It 
sold for $275. The name of the buyer was not given. 


J. M. B., Indianapolis—We know of no “book 
about the pre-Raphaelites ; but in Cassell’s Magazine of Art there 
have been, at intervals, illustrated articles on Watts, Burne-Jones, 
Holman Hunt, and, we think, on Rosetti as well. 


B. E. H., Cleveland.—(1) We shall try and give soon 
the design you ask for. (2) ‘‘Suggestions as to the decoration 
and furnishing of a dining-room ” will appear in due time among 
the series now appearing in ‘‘ The House ”’ department. 


C. I. F., New Haven.—Mr. Gibson’s illustrations are 
generally engraved on wood, although some we have seen have 
been reproduced directly from the artist’s copy by the photo-en- 
graving process. The originals for such may be pen or pencil 
drawings, paintings in black and white oils, or what are called 
“‘ wash” drawings, which are executed with liquid India ink and 
soft Chinese white. His more delicate work seems to be repro- 
duced from wash drawings, 
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K LACKN E R’ S | 
American Etchings’ 


Some of the most important are 


EVENING IN A HAMLET OF wr ee 
By W. L. Lathrop, from the painting by Jules 
Breton. 

ST. CECELIA. By Mrs. 

FIVE-O'CLOCK TEA. 
after Barse, Jr. 

NEAR THE BRANDYWINE. 
after E. L. Henry. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. By Benj. Lander. 

NAMING THE DAY. By F. Raubicheck, after 
F. C. Jones. 

EVE. By Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt. 


KLACKNER’S 
Portfolios 
and Stands 


IN EBONY, ASH, 
CHERRY OR 
MAHOGANY, 
FOR ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
PHOTOS, ETC. 


When visiting art stores anywhere, 
or KLACKNER'S AMERICAN ENGRAI- 


| 


Anna Lea Merritt 
By C. M. McElhinney, 


By W. C. Bauer, 
| 


always ask 





INGS AND ETCHINGS, all of which are copy- 
righted and thereby protected from inferior repro- | 
duction. 


C. KLACKNER, 


REMOVED TO 
No. 5 EAsT 17TH STREET, NEW York. 


*,* Se end for Price List,and for Pamphlets on 
* Proofs and Prints. 





New AND PorvuLarR 


E-TCHIN-GS| 


Have just been published by 


Fiset, Auer & & ponent 


nm. Y., 


THE FOLLOWING 


94 FuLToN STREET, 


and are to be found at all the leading Art Establish- | 
ments throughout the United States : 
Etched by | 
C. J. Turner. 
ool AS. S. KING. 


The Bridal Procession 

Afternoon 

An Idyl ‘ 

The Fog W arning: ...++» HAMILTON ened 

When the Swallows Home- t 
ward Fly 

The First Communion 

Memories ......... 

Halcyon Days 

At Eventide R. 

When the Shadows Veil the Mei adows.. 

The Last Load 

In Summer ‘lime... 

In Winter Time . 

Doris; The Shepherd's 


CE All the above are copyrighted subjects, and | 
purchasers can feel assured that no inferior 
reproductions of the same can possibly come 
into the market. 


“ 


Tuos, Hovenpon. 

P. Spare. 
’, W. FREER. 
De Los Rios. 
Hy. Farrer. 
. H. SHELTON. 


, Maiden... Max RosENTHAL. 





FisHet, ADLER & SCHWARTZ also beg to call atten- 
tion to their exquisite designs in Floral and other Art | 
Studies, to be found at all the leading Art Dealers. 


H. Wunderlich & Co., 


BROADWAY, 
NEW 





868 
YORK, 
call attention to their large collection of 


ETCHINGS 


— AND— 


ENGRAVINGS 


comprising superb examples of the works of the 


OLD MASTERS. 


First Proofs of important 





LINE AND MEZZO-TINT 
ENGRAVINGS, | 


and a most complete assortment of 


MobDERN ETCHINGS) 


in rare states. 


AN INSPECTION 1S RESPECTFULLY 
SOLICITED. 





Unmounted Photograph: 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of 


S 


famous original paintings, | 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per | 
dozen ; larger sizes in pro 
portion. Send 10 cents a 
1887 catalogue of 10,000 su 
jects, mentioning The Are | 
Amateur. 


Soule Photogrash C0.. 


Publishers, 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


HERMANN SCHAUS anp A. W. CONOVER, 
Successors, 
204 FirtuH Avg. (Madison Square), N. Y. 
Special attention is called to the superb collec- 
tion of 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS 


AND 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 
The assortment of Remarque and Artists’ proof 
Etchings and Engravings 


is unsurpassed, including the latest London and Paris 
publications. lso a great variety of complete 


| ARTISTS’ BOXES for painting in oil, water-color 


and Pastel. 
AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY 
REQUESTED. 


DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT 


Modern Paintings 


297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





AnD IMPORTER OF 


New York office of the largest and most important 
Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rurk LarritTe AND 11 Rue LEPELLETIER. 





CHARLES F. 


IMPORTER OF 


MODERN PAINTINGS, 


278 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


AND 


HASELTINE, 


1516 & 1518 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE NEW ART GALLERIES IN 
VORK NOW OPEN. 


NEW 





Johnstone, Norman & Co., 
ARTISTIC 
FURNITURE MAKERS 


(By appointment to 
H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 


67 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W., 


AND AT 


|278 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


of Wales), 





EsTABLISHED 1848. 
THOS. A. WILMURT, 
54 EAST 13rH STREET, 


Between Broadway and University Place, 


N. Y. 


Picture-Frames and Mirrors, 


ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
GOLD, BRONZE, HARD WOODS, Etc. 
PAINTINGS RESTORED. 
Regilding and Repairing done in the neatest manner. 
Special attention given to arranging Galleries and 


Dwellings. Careful Packing for Shipment by Rail or 


Wate 
ater. ALSO FOR SALE 


OIL PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS. 


PICTURE. FRAMES, 


terns suitable for all kinds of pictures, 
AND MADE TO ORDER. Public a an 
galleries everywhere attest the character of our work. 
Paintings relined and restored. Also, choice OIL 
PAINTINGS on exhibition and sale. 

BEERS BROTHERS, 


New York. 





In new and 


tz rare a 


1264 BROADWAY, CORNER 32D STREET, 


Geo. F. OF. 
PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART 
ate Ag i PS FRAMED 

ORDER. 


4 mm... 7 ON PLACE, N. Y. 
(One door west of Broadway.) 


D. B. BUTLER, 
PICTURE FRAMES 


Also, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, Etc, 
Near 28th St., 398 FOURTH AVE.,N. Y. 
Paintings Cleaned, Varnished, Hung or 
Packed and Shipped. 


J. H. LEWIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


_ARTISTIC_PICTURE_FRAMES, 
1323 Broadway, New York. 











GILDING FoR THE TRADE. 
SELECT OIL PAINTINGS, 


Oup Frames Re-Gitt. 
Also, 


THE 


} 


| silk warps, silk damasks and tissues, 
| ton canvasses, cotton plushes, and printed 








THE  Ammnscan Aur GALLERIES, 


Sguare, South), New York, the largest, 


OS ‘HOME ADORNMENT AND FURNISHING. 


| 


| No. 6 East Twenty-third Street (AZadzson | 


handsomest, and best adapted in the | 


country, are open every week-day during 
the entire year. Visitors will always find 
on exhibition and for 
other Works of Art for home adornment. 
Admission to gallery, 50 cents, from 9 | 
A.M. to 6 P.M.; evenings, from 7.30 to 
o P.M., 25 cents. Art rooms free. 
Auction sales of important art collections 
at stated periods. 





. . i 
sale Paintings and 


Ps. + sss 25 70 


Sor pring ng Off ering 


A NTHIER’S Gallery 
of Fine Arts. 


M8! A. LANTHIER has built and 
his establishment an ample Gallery for the 
exhibition of Paintings, where there are now to be 
seen fine examples of the OLD MASTERS and of 


added to 


| the best 


Classical Statuary. 


Finest collection of An- 
tique, Mediaval and Modern 
Statuary in the — 
new material, LVORI'I 


Permanent exhibition and 


sale of original works and 
copies in Carrara Marédle, 
Bronze, etc. 

Large variety of Art Stu- 
dies, Casts, Drawing Models, 


Parts of the Human Body, | 


Anatomical Studies, Ani- 
mals, etc., for Artists, 
Schools, Academies, etc. 


WILLIAM H. HIRSCH & CO., 


327 Firru Ave., New York. 





ASSOCIATED ARTISTS, 
115 Twenty-third St., (East), N. Y. 
ARTISTIC TEXTILE FABRICS. 
Gold and silver clothes woven upon 
cot- 


cottons in fast colors and original and 


secured designs. 





The Bucken Art Galleries, 


817-819 BROADWAY, NEw York. 
198-200 TREMONT ST., Boston, 
Frequent sales by auction of Paintings, Stat- 
uary, Engravings, Etchings, Fine Art and other 
Books, Embroideries, Fine Furniture, Carpets, 
Hangings and Home Furnishings generally. 
These sales are of more than ordinary interest. 
Close buyers should always attend them in per- 
son or have a representative present. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
THOS. L. BUCKEN & CO., Auctioneers, 





Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 
366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ORTGIES & CO, 
AUCTIONEERS. 

Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 


paintings, statuary, books, and other art work. 
Consignments solicited. 


Frames and Pictures. 
Frames of every description on hand 
and made to order. Frames and pictures 
for country homes a specialty. //a// 
up-town prices. Illustrated lists and 
estimates on application. 


WILLIAM LEVIN, 


37 DEY STREET, 


The Great Picture Light. 


Frink’s system of reflectors is specially ada Pred to 
lighting picture galleries, and is used in the Academy 
of Design, Century Club, Eden Musée. and other 
public galleries; also in the private galleries of Mr. 
August Belmont, Mrs. R. L. Stuart, Mr. Chas. Sedel- 
meyer, Mr. L. A. Lanthier, and others. 

Strongly endorsed by the great Hungarian artist, 
M. de Munkacsy during his recent visit. 

. ee FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, 








New York. 


PRIZES FOR HOME WORK. 
$1 000. THe Decorator AND FURNISHER, 


finest of Art Magazines, offers the 
above amount in prizes for best arrangement of fur- 
niture in best room in country house, furnishing a 
flat, designs for mantel lambrequin, bed quilt, sofa 
pillow, floral arrangement, painting in water or oils, 
china decoration, embroidery, repoussé, wood carv- 
ing, etc. Send 35 cents in stamps for sample copy. 


30 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


Helburn & Hagen, 


771 Broadway, New York. 
(Elevator on Ninth Street.) 

Publishers and Importers of New, Old and Second- 
Hand Works on Achitecture, Decoration, Furniture, 
Ornamentation and all Art Industries. Photographs 

Subscriptions taken for all Periodicals, Foreign and 
Domestic. Second-hand Books bought or exchanged. 

Catalogues mailed free on application. 











| 








MODERN EUROPEAN 


AND 


AMERICAN PAINTERS 


He has likewise largely increased his stock of 


SILVER AND GILT PLATE: 


COMPRISING 

Ancient and Modern Rosewater Ewers and 
Dishes, Chalices, Pine Cups, Salvers, Tazz, 
etc.; also, fine specimens of ‘Anti que Dutch 
and English Ware, including handsome ser 
vices of Plate Cut Glass, Decanters, Dishes, 
Caddies, etc. 

He particularly asks attention to what is now con- 

sidered the choicest collection of 


PORCELAINS 


COMPOSED IN PART OF 


on sale in this country 


Old Chinese and Japanese 
Blue and White Nankin with hawthorn de- 
sign, Royal Sévres, Saxony, and other Eu- 
ropean Porcelains, Del/t, and Pottery. 


Art Rooms an 
of 


in solid colors, Old 


visitors will find in the 
unsurpassed assortment 


TAPESTRIES 


Gobelins, 


In addition, 


Beauvais, and Flemish. 


ORIENTAL RUGS: 


Bokhara, Daghestan, and Cashme 


-TT y . 
4 | 4 . 
FURNITURE: 
Old Carved Wood and Mahogany, 
dale, Sheraton, Adams, etc. 
or Ci Furniture a specialty. 
ALSO, 
Crystals, Spanish Brocades 
Snuff-boxes, Miniatures, 
Fans, Marlies, and Ivo 


re. 


Chippen- 
lonial 
Jades, 


Armor, 


Jewelry, 


Bronzes, 
and 


Arms 
Jewels, 


ries. 


22 E. SIXTEENTH ST.. 


One door west of Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 





H. O. WATSON, 


Formerly Watson & ¢ 


Onjects of At, 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
OLD TAPESTRIES A SPECIALTY. 


1r E, 30th St., New York. 





Bullock’s Old Curiosity 
351 Fourth Ave., bet. 25th and 26th Sts., N. Y. 
Ancient and Modern Paintings, Old China, Old 
Pottery, Old Silver, etc., etc. Bought, 

Sold or Exchanged. 


Shop, 





Walter Thompson & Co., 
290 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTERS OF 


‘WorKS OF ArT. 


irms and Armor 
Select Furniture, 
vrative Objects, 


IST RECEIVED 


Jades, Crystals, 
Jl 

C. WERNICKE, 
IMPORTER OF ANTIQUES, 
10 WEST 


Broadway and Fifth Ave., 


and other Deco- 





28TH STREET, 


Bet. NEW YORK 





BUREAU OF HOME DECORA TION.—A?r 
rangements have been perfected for 
readers of The Art Amateur with the 
tical assistance in house 
sonable terms. 


/urnishing 
best prac- 

decoration upon very rea- 

Send for circular to 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 


23 Union Square, New York. 





MESSRS. BING, importers of high-class 


carefully- -selected 


and 


Art Objects of the best Chinese and 


Japanese periods, cordially invite connoisseurs and collectors to 


inspect an unequalled gathe ring of rare Porcelains, Vases, 


Bronzes, 


Enamels, Paintings, Carvings and Embroideries, etc. 


ART 


§ 19 Aue Chauchat, 
( 22 Rue de Proz 


Rooms, 


S. BING, Paris, 


CNCe. 


220 FIFTH AVENUE. 


JOHN GETZ, ' 


‘LEON THOMAS, § “““*? 
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Belford, Clarke & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Dream and a Forget-| 


ting. 


By Julian Hawthorne. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 


A Slave of Circumstances. 


By E. Delancy Pierson, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00 ; paper covers, 50 cents. 


The Romance of a Quiet 
Watering Place. 


(A New and Extraordinary Study of Human 
Nature.) 


By Nora Warddel. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper covers, 50cents. Thirty beautiful | 
illustrations by Graves. 


His Way and Her Will. 


A Pen and Ink Miniature of Eastern 
Society. By A. X. 
paper covers, 50 cents. 

The Land of the Nihilist, 
Russia. 


By W. E. Curtis. 
100 illustrations,) $1.00 


This is a guide-book of Pussia, and is | 


fully descriptive of that remarkable country. 


Forty Years on the Rail. 


Or Four Times Around the Globe. By 
Chas. George. 


Political Oratory. 


From Lincoln to Garfield. Of Emory 
A. Storrs, 


The Lone Grave of the 
Shenandoah. 


By Donn Piatt. 
paper, 50 cents. 

The Truth about Tris- 
trem Varick. 


By Edgar Saltus, author of ‘‘Mr. In- 
coul’s Misadventure,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 


It is the Law. 


By Thos. Edgar Willson. 12mo, paper 
cover, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


The Politics of Labor. 


By Phillips Thompson. 
top, $.125. 


Ashes of the Future. 


The Suicide of Sylvester Gray. By E. 
Heron Allen. 1I2mo, paper covers, 50 
cents. 


Peck’s Irish Friend, Phe- 


lan Geogheogan. 


By Geo, W. Peck, Jr. Illustrated. 
cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 25 cents. 


I2mo, 


12mo, cloth, gilt 


I2mo, 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
Anti-Poverty and Pro- 


gress. 


By Sister M. Frances Clare, the Nun of 
Kenmare, 1I2mo, paper, 50 cents. 


‘*Mies Amours.” 


By Selina Dolaro. Confessions: Pas- 
sionate and Playful. Illustrated. Small 
4to, with Portrait, $1.25. 


Bill Nye’s Chestnuts. 


Latest Gatherings, Old and New, Richly 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1,00; paper, 
50 cents, 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed post-paid, 
by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK & 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


cloth, $1.00 ; | 





'Metrical Translations and 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Before the Curfew, 


And Other Poems, Chiefly Occasional. By OLiver 
Wenve tt Hoimes. 16mo, beautifully printed and 
bound, gilt top, $1.00. 


Poems. 
By F. H. Hence, D.D., and Mrs, A. L. WisTEr. 


18mo, parchment paper cover, $1.00. 





Irish Wonders. 





The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, Leprechawns, 
Banshees, Fairies, Witches, Widows, Old Maids, | 
and other marvels of the Emerald Isle. Popular | 
Tales as Told by the People. By D. R. Mc-| 
ANALLY, Jr. With more than sixty capital illus- 
trations by H. R. Heaton. Small 4to, $2.00. 





12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; | 


12mo, cloth, (over 


| 
| 











Gouverneur Morris. 
By Turopore Rooseve tt, author of “ Thomas 
H. Benton,” etc. Vol. XVIII. of American States- 


men. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25 ; half morocco, $2.50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East SevENTEENTH St., New York. 


Miss M. LOUISE McLAUGHLIN’S 
ART BOOKS. 


PAINTING IN OIL (Just Published), $1.00. 
SUGGESTIONS TO CHINA PAINTERS, $1.00. 
PoTTERY DECORATION, $1.00. 
CHINA PAINTING, 75 CENTS. 








For sale by all art dealers. Sent on receipt of 


price by 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
61, 63 and 65 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI, O 


Harper’s Magazine. 
MAY. 
Studies of on Great West. renee 


By Cuarces DupLey WARNER ; 





Russian Convicts in the Salt Mines of 
Iletsk 


3y Henry Lanspatit, D.D. With 1s Illustrations ; 


London as a Literary Centre. First 
Paper. 
By R. R. Bowxer. With 28 Portraits, including one 
of Alexander William Kinglake, the frontispiece : 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel. Part V. 
By Wivutam. Back ; 


A Winter in Algiers. Second Paper. 
By F. A, Bripcman. Beautifully illustrated ; the 
author ; 


Stories Complete in this Number. 
By RutH McEnery Stuart, Jutia D. Waitin, 
and ANNiE BIGELow ; 


Justice and Law in Russia. 
By AvBert F. Hearn; 


Mount Skiddaw. A Sonnet. 


By Worpswortu. Illustration by Parsons ; 


The Married Man. Old English Song. 
With Illustration a by E. A. ApBry ; 


The City ‘of Denver. 


By Epwarps Roserts. Profusely Illustrated ; 


Poetry 
IF SO. By Ricnarp E. ~~ 
WHY? By Amfie Rives; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By GgorGe Wittiam Curtis. 


Editor’s Study. 


By Wiruiam Dean Howe ts. 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Editor’s Drawer. 

Conducted by, Cuartes DupLEY WARNER. 


Literary Notes. 


By Laurence Hutton. 


Harper's Periodicals. 


Postage Free to P mccoy in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE $4 00 
HARPER'S eagan’ ° . 4 00 
HARPER’S BA 4 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Sew 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 

HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of betwe+n three and four thousand vo umes, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 


Published by Harper & BROTHERS, 





New York. 





J. B. Lippincott Company. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


Chambers’s. 
Encyclopedia 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 


KNOWLEDGE, 


Edited and published under the auspices of 
W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh, 
J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Revised, Rewritten, 
New Illustrations and Maps. 


Re On Cnr ree $3 00 

Pee, 9» Gee, WRGUE... .ccccccceces 3 00 
PER VOL. td tine devan (ankeuneiits 4 00 
' Half morocco... .......... 4 50 





VOLUME I. JUST ISSUED. 


PRESS NOTICES 

“In learning, accuracy, and witnbete character the 

work stands on the highest plane and in the first 
rank,”—N.Y. /ndependent. 

“ Inlitérary merit and style, as well as in its adapta- 
tion to the average inquirer, it is incomparably the 
very best and cheapest Encyclopedia for popular 
reference.’’—Boston Globe. 

** There can be no doubt that Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia is by all means the best one that has ever been 
published." —Boston Traveller. 

‘** A work that is in every particular worthy of the 
greatest admiration and praise.’’—Rochester Union 
and Advertiser. 

‘“* It is a great deal more than a revised edition; as 
a matter of fact it is almost an entire new work.”’— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 

** A concise, accurate, and low-priced Encyclopedia, 
made better than ever by a thorough revision, practi- 
cally amounting to a complete rewriting.’’ — NV. Y. 
Examiner. 

“This is really the book for the people, and there 
is not a household in the country in which education 
is properly valued where one can afford to do without 
a Late of this kind. No book beside the Bible and 
the handy dictionary can be said to be more impor- 
tant.’’—Boston Herald. 

** A perfect Encyclopedia, accurate and artistically 
excellent."’—Bristol Western Press, England. 

“So much of excellence do we discover in looking 
through this one volume that we shall await the appear- 
ance of the others with some impatience. Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, in its new edition, will be the best 
English book of the kind, and for "general use much 
more valuable than the enormous, ponderous, but un- 
satisfactory Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ — Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 

“No more striking illustration of the rapid progress 
in science and art and of the additions that have been 
made, even to our knowledge of the past in that com- 
par atively brief period, could be adduced than the 
contents of the first volume of the new edition of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” —PAila. Times. 

‘*We give a general welcome to the new issue of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. It is a most satisfactory 
e écis of human knowledge, and must in any case be 
ooked upon as one of the milestones which mark our 
progress.”"—London Standard. 

‘To go for some particular fact to certain preten- 
tious works is like searching in the proverbial hay- 
stack for a needle ; in Chambers’s we get the facts at 
once."’"—Glasgow Mait. 


May be ordered from any bookseller. Prospectus, 
with specimen pages, sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 & 717 MARKET Sr?., PHILADELPHIA. 


‘One of the best books of 
the year. Such a novel is 
something to be grateful for. 
It makes goodness interest- 





ing; it idealizes realism; it 
Shows love to be lovely and | 


heroism possible.” —Ccritie, w.¥. 


MAXIMINA. 


By Don ArRMANDO Pacacio VALDES, author of ‘* The 
Marquis of Penalta.”” 12mo, $1.50. 

‘**The most charming novel that has crossed the 
Atlantic this year.” —Brooklyn Times. 

“ A genuine triumph of rightly applied realism.”’— 
Portland Press. 

‘“Where did Valdes learn this exquisite story of 
Maximina? A more lovel character it would in 
deed be difficult to find.” . VY. Tribune. 

“ The simplicity, beauty, and athos of the main 
line of the story combine to give ‘ Maximina’ a charm 
which belongs to very few works of fiction.” —Chris- 
tian Union. 

“ Stands conspicuously among the best books of the 
day.”—Utica Press. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Piacr, New York. 











THE BEST PRACTICAL 


’ For Avtisis, Amateurs, and others. 
COLOR. 


A Scientific and Technical Manual, treating of the 
Optical Principles, Artistic Laws and Technical 
Details governing the useful colors in various arts. 
By Prof. A. H. CxHurcu. With Illustrations, 
Price, $1.50. 

“It is a thorough text-book upon the theory of 
color, and is an excellent work for students. A care- 
ful reading of the book would post them upon all the 
details of the science and theory of color. It givesa 
scientific theory of the harmony of color, the classi- 
fication of colors, the nomenclature of colors, the 
theory of color sensations, complementary colors and 
the arrangement of colors. It has also a chapter on 
colors of glass, marble, pigments, woods, etc.” 


FLOWERS AND HOW TO PAINT 
eee: jj SCumesemenems 

By Maup NarTEt. $2.50. 
FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER 

COLORS. 
rst and 2d Series. By F.E. Hutme. Per vol., $2.50. 
A COURSE OF WATER-COLOR 
PAINTING. 

By R. P. Leircu. $2.50. 

TREES, AND HOW TO PAINT 
~~ THEM IN WATER COLORS. 
By W. H. J. Boor $2.50. 
FIGURE PAINTING IN WATER 
COLORS. 

By BLancue MACARTHUR and Jennie Moore. $3.00. 


A COURSE OF PAINTING IN 














NEUTRAL ‘TINT. 
By R. P. Leitcu. $2.50. 
A COURSE OF SEPIA PAINTING. 
By R. . P. Leircu. 1. $2 — 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OILS, 
By A. F. Grace. $17.50. 
OIL PAINTING. 
By y FRANK FOWLER. $1.50. 
MANUAL OF OIL PAINTING. 
‘By J. Cortizr. $r.00. 
DRAWING IN CHARCOAL AND 
‘CRAYON. 
By Frank FOWLER. $2.50. 
CHINA PAINTING. 
By FLORENCE Lewis. $2.50. 
STUDIES IN| as PAINTING. 
RED. TAYLOR. 
ARCHITECTURAL D DRAWING. 


By Puene Spiers. $5.00. 











Descriptive Catalogue of above volumes and List of 
“* Studies for Flower Painting” sent free 
to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited 
104 & 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 





AGATHA PAGE. A Romance of Italy. 
3y Isaac HeNpERSON, author of “* The Prelate.” 
12mo. With a beautiful frontispiece, photographed 
by Henry Dixon & Son, of London, from the cele- 
brated painting by Fet1x MoscHe es, and imported 
By the publishers expressly for this work. $1.50. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. The latest 

novel by Epwarp Brtiamy. Presents a mar- 
vellously beautiful and pacifying picture of Amer- 
ican life, A.D. 2000, in a vast, happy, competition- 
less, crimeless, paternal, serene Republic, where 
individualism and monopoly, and the dread struggle 
for existence find no place. The Boston Advertiser 
‘*Immensely interesting and immensely 


” $1.50. 


QUEEN MONEY. The brilliant new 
novel, by the author of “ The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” has already passed into its fifth large edi- 

It is a wonderful story of New York society. 


calls it: 
suggestive. 


tion. 
$1.50. 


DR. PEABODY’S HARVARD REM- 
INISCENCES. That delightful volume of anec- 
dotes and incidents of the famous men of the Uni- 
versity (like Felton and Palfrey and Sparks), with 
its high-bred manner and genial humor, is very 
popular among men of cultivation, old or young. 


$1.25. 
UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS, 


is Mr. Ballou’s new book of travels in Australia, 
New Zealand, etc. This record of the author's 
travels last year is written with delightful don- 
hommie, and makes a fascinating companion for 
Fireside Travels. The same writer's recent book of 
Scandinavian and Russian travel, Due North, is a 
vivid account of the cities and peoples between the 
North Sea and the Volga. $1.50 each. 


OUTLOOKS on Society, 
Politics. The latest volume of Epwin 
Wuipp.e's essays, contains very interesting chap- 

Lord Bacon, Dickens-land, 


Literature and 
Percy 


Lowell, 
$1.50. 


ters on Mr. 
Darwin, etc. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Ticknor & Co., 


BOSTON. 





